





Re Passion WEEK, as | was reading Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper, 
I met with an expression to this effect—‘That the Jews knew what they did, 
when they transferred their sin to the head of their offering.” The thought 
came into my mind: What, may I transfer all my guilt to another? Has God 
provided an Offering for me, that I may lay my sins on His head? Then, 
God willing, I will not bear them on my own soul one moment longer. Ac- 
cordingly I sought to lay my sins upon the sacred head of Jesus; and on 
Wednesday began to have a hope of mercy; on Thursday that hope increased ; 
on Friday and Saturday it became more strong; and on Sunday morning, 
Easter Day, April 4, I awoke early with those words upon my heart and lips, 
“Jesus Christ is risen to-day! Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” From that hour 
peace flowed in rich abundance into my soul; and at the Lord’s Table in 
our Chapel I had the sweetest access to God through my blessed Saviour. 
—from Charles Simeon by H. G. C. Moule. 
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Perhaps we would have expected a Jew to have 
been chosen for this task, but instead the honor 
was granted to a foreigner in the land of Judaea, 
to Simon of Cyrene. 

Cyrene was a colony founded by Greeks on the 
coast of North Africa. It is possible that Simon 
might have been a Jew, who had come to Jerusalem 
for the Passover; but it seems more probable that 
Simon was a Greek-speaking Gentile, one who had 
come to settle as a laborer in Judaea, since we 
are told that he was a “passer-by who was coming 
in from the country” (Greek, “from the fields”). 
Thus it was not to a Jew from Judaea, but to a 
Gentile from Cyrene that this privilege was given. 

And this Cyrenian who carried the cross of Christ 
was, in all probability, a Negro, coming as he did 
from North Africa. This proposition, which we shall 
see is substantiated elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, may surprise some; for it does come as a 
shock to think that such an honor and privilege, 
initially granted to only one man, was given not 
to a Jew but a Gentile; not to a Judaean but to a 
Cyrenian; not to a white man but to a Negro. 

As we read of the events which led up to the 
crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth, we may wonder 
that we do not hear of other eye-witnesses who, 
like the Roman centurion, exclaimed, “Truly this 
man was the Son of God.” The fact is that the eyes 
of the Jews were blinded through their hate and 
envy, so that they failed to recognize Jesus as both 
Lord and Christ. But if it is true that Simon was 
a Gentile, could it not be that as he was an eye- 
witness of all that took place, as he followed Jesus, 
bearing His Cross, Simon of Cyrene perhaps was 
moved by the situation? Surely one whose eyes 
were not blinded by Jewish fanaticism may have 
recognized Jesus as the Son of God, as did the 
Roman centurion. Might we not expect, therefore, 
to hear more of this Simon of Cyrene in the history 
of the early Church? 


In the Acts of the Apostles we read about a per- 
secution which took place in Jerusalem following 
the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts 8:1), and that 
many of the Christians, excluding the Apostles, left 
Jerusalem and traveled to Phenice, Cyprus and 
Antioch (Acts 11:9). Some, we are told in Acts 
11:20, “were men of Cyprus and Cyrene,” and these 
came to Antioch and preached Christ to the Greek- 
speaking population. Simon may well have been one 
of those Cyrenians, assuming that he had by now 
become a Christian. 
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Indeed there is reasonable evidence to indicate 
that Simon was not only a Christian at this time, 
but also that he went to Antioch, where the Apostle 
Paul began his ministry to the Gentiles. If Simon 
really was one of those Christians who left Jeru- 
salem, he would certainly have been a Greek-speak- 
ing Gentile rather than a Hebrew-speaking Jew. 

The “reasonable evidence” referred to (for 
Simon’s presence among the dispersed Christians) 
is found in Acts 13:1, where we read that “in the 


church at Antioch, there were prophets and teach-’ 


ers, Barnabas, Simeon who was called Niger, Lucius 
of Cyrene, Manaen a member of the Court of Herod 
the Tetrarch, and Saul.” Simeon is the Greek form 
of the Hebrew Shim’on, and means the same as 
“Simon.” In Acts 15:14, Simon Peter is referred to 
as “Simeon,” thereby showing that the two names 
are interchangeable. The addition of the name 
Niger (Latin: “Black”) suggests that this Christian, 
Simon, of Acts 13:1 was a Negro. 

Could it not be that this “Simeon who was called 
Niger,” coming from Jerusalem, is the same person 
as the more familiar “Simon of Cyrene, the passer- 
by who was coming in from the country”? As an 
eye-witness, what a testimony he must have had for 
the Greeks in Antioch! The assertion that these 
two Simons are the same man is further established 
by the mention of his companion, Lucius, who also 
came from Cyrene, and the testimonies of St. Mark 
and St. Paul, as we shall soon see. 

The experience of being an eye-witness of all the 
sufferings of Jesus, of carrying the Cross in His 
footsteps, of watching all the horror of the Cruci- 
fixion, of hearing the remarks of those who stood 
by: all this must have made a profound impression 
on Simon., And he was now a Christian! St. Mark 
gives indirect evidence to this assertion in Mark 
15:21, by naming Simon of Cyrene the father of 
Rufus and Alexander, with no further reference as 
to who they were. Obviously the mention of these 
two by name in Mark’s Gospel was because they 
were known to his readers as Christian believers. 
Could it not be that they were believers because 
they had heard their father’s testimony, and had 
seen the change which had taken place in his life? 


Carrying the Cross of Christ and walking in His 
footsteps always brings a transformation of life, 
just as we believe it did for Simon. Though the 
privilege of carrying the Cross of our Lord was 
initially given to one man, it has since been offered 
to all. 
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“Take up thy cross, the Saviour said 
If thou wouldst my disciple be; 

Deny thyself, the world forsake, 
And humbly follow after Me. 


“Take up thy cross; let not its weight 
Fill thy weak spirit with alarm; 
His strength shall bear Thy spirit up, 
And brace thy heart, and nerve thine arm. 


“Take up thy cross, nor heed that shame, 
Nor let thy foolish pride rebel; 

Thy Lord for thee the Cross endured, 
To save thy soul from death and hell. 


“Take up thy cross and follow Him, 

Nor think till death to lay it down; 
For only he who bears the cross 

May hope to wear the glorious crown.” 


—C. W. Everest 


We are invited to do exactly what Simon did, with 
two notable exceptions. First, Simon was “com- 
pelled” to bear the Cross, while Jesus offers us His 
Cross to carry with no compulsion. Second, Simon 
simply bore the Cross to Calvary, and then laid it 
down; we are bidden not only to bear the Cross, 
but we ourselves must suffer death upon this Cross! 
There can be no Resurrection until there has been 
a Crucifixion; no Easter day until there has been 
a Good Friday; no new life in Christ until the 
old life has been crucified with Christ. 


The Christian life starts with a Crucifixion for 
each of us; it is to acknowledge Christ as Lord 
when we receive Him as Savior. With St. Paul 
we must say, “I am crucified with Christ: neverthe- 
less I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and 
the life that I now live in the flesh I live by the 


faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me” (Galatians 2:20). 

Many Christians talk about receiving Christ as 
Savior, but fail to crown Him as Lord; they walk 
in His footsteps and remain only a spectator; they 
carry His Cross to Calvary and then they lay it 
down; they never rise to newness of life in Christ, 
because they never die unto themselves. New life 
only begins with Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

‘Simon of Cyrene evidently took this second step 
later, as can be seen from the transformation in 
his life and family. His conversion was the begin- 
ning of a new life of service for Christ, winning 
others for Him and bearing witness to what he had 
seen and heard. It is always the testimony of ex- 
perience that carries the most weight: perhaps it 
was Simon’s testimony that led Lucius and the other 
Cyrenians to a faith in Christ. The true nature of 
Simon’s transformed life is to be seen in the change 
which took place in his family. True faith is al- 
ways tested in the context of the family, where you 
are known for what you are, and where it is often 
hardest to witness humbly to the faith that is in you. 

It is commonly agreed that St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel in Rome, gaining many of the facts from the 
Apostle Peter. The Gospel was written to Gentile 
readers as can be seen from the explanations of 
various Hebrew customs and the translation of Ara- 
maic phrases. Mark names Simon of Cyrene “the 
father of Rufus and Alexander” (Mark 15:21), and 
so we may infer that they were not only Christians 
known to the Church at Rome, but also they were 
probably in Rome at the time. This inference is 
borne out by St. Paul who when writing to the 
Romans sends his greetings to one Rufus who is at 
Rome and who is possibly the son of Simon of 

(Continued on page 24, column 2) 
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Wuen I was an object of much contempt and derision in the University, I 
strolled forth one day, buffeted and afflicted, with my little Testament in my 
hand. I prayed earnestly to my God that He would comfort me with some 
cordial from His Word, and that, on opening the book, I might find some 
text which should sustain me. It was not for direction I was looking, for I 
. . but only for support. The first text 
which caught my eye was this: “They found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
” You know Simon is the same 
name as Simeon. What a word of instruction was here—what a blessed hint 
for my encouragement! To have the cross laid upon me, that I might bear 
it after Jesus—what a privilege! It was enough. Now I could leap and sing 
for joy as one whom Jesus was honouring with a participation of His suffer- 
ings. — CHARLES SIMEON, quoted in biography by H.C. G. Moule. 





“These grains of wheat which have fallen into 
the ground both spiritually and in a literal 
physical sense will bear fruit.” 





MISSION TO THE AUCAS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1956 

On Friday, January 6, 1956 the first friendly con- 
tact with the savage Auca Indians was made on the 
beach of the Curaray River by five evangelical 
missionaries. The five men were: NATHANIEL SAINT 
of The Missionary Aviation Fellowship; Epwarp 
McCuLty, Peter FLeminc, and James E.tior of 
Christian Missions in Many Lands; and Rocer 
YoupERIAN of the Gospel Missionary Union. 

The last word heard from these five men came at 
noon on Sunday, January 8, when they indicated 
that everything was going well and that they would 
give a further report by radio at 4:30 p.m. the 
same day. 

They did not give the scheduled report. 

John Keenan of The Missionary Aviation Fellow- 
ship flew over the site on the Curaray River the next 
morning and found the Piper Super Cruiser the men 
had used to get to the Aucas. The plane was stand- 
ing on the beach with all the fabric stripped off. 
On this first and a number of subsequent flights 
there was no sign of the five men in question. 

Before additional facts about the above are given 
it is imperative that we give a complete report both 
concerning the purpose which animated these mis- 
sionary colleagues, and the very thorough prepara- 
tions that they made for this supreme attempt to 
establish friendly contact with the Auca Indians 
and present to them the gospel message. 

We believe that a few paragraphs of a letter 
written by Nate Saint on December 18 adequately 
express the purpose and feeling of the entire group 
of men and give a very justifiable reason for risk- 
ing their lives to reach these savage Aucas: 

“As we have a high old time this Christmas, may 
we who know Christ hear the cry of the damned as 
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they hurtle headlong into the Christless night with- 
out ever a chance. May we be moved with compas- 
sion as our Lord was. May we shed tears of repent- 
ance for those whom we have failed to bring out of 
darkness. Beyond the smiling scenes of Bethlehem 
may we see the crushing agony of Golgotha. May 
God give us a new vision of His will concerning 
the lost and our responsibility. 

“Would that we could comprehend the lot of these 
stone-age people who live in mortal fear of ambush 
on the jungle trail—those to whom the bark of a 
gun means sudden mysterious death — those who 
think all the men in the world are killers like them- 
selves. If God would grant us the vision, the word 
sacrifice would disappear from our lips and 
thoughts; we would hate the things that now seem 
so dear to us; our lives would suddenly be too short, 
we would despise time-robbing distractions and 
charge the enemy with all our energies in the name 
of Christ. May God help us to judge ourselves by 
the eternities that separate the Aucas from a com- 
prehension of Christmas and Him who ‘though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, so that we 
through His poverty might be made rich.’ ” 

For some years now a number of evangelical mis- 
sionaries in Ecuador have been deeply concerned 
about reaching the Auca Indians. A party went in 
search of them by balsa raft down one of the jungle 
rivers, only to be ambushed by the Indians at a 
river bend when the current of the river carried 
the raft near to the bank. Fortunately all the people 
on the raft escaped without any serious injury. 
Then during the past year it has been possible to 
be in contact with four Auca women who fled from 
their own tribe and who are now living in the 
territory of the Quechua-speaking Indians of the 
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northern jungle. From one of the women especially 
a limited vocabulary of Auca words and verbs has 
been obtained so that contact with the Aucas be- 
came feasible from this standpoint. 


The last visit to these Auca women was made in 
December, 1955, at which time additional words 
and phrases were obtained. 


With this background we can continue our story 
of heroic missionary sacrifice. This particular in- 
cident begins with sighting the Auca Indians from 
the air on September 29, 1955. From that time 
forward the five fellows involved made very thor- 
ough, ingenious and remarkable preparations to 
establish contact with the Aucas. The journal of 
flights, carefully kept by the pilot, Nate Saint, in- 
dicates that from October 6, 1955 until the end of 
the year, a total of 12 flights were made to the 
village of the Aucas—about ten mintes’ flying time 
from Arajuno. On all these 12 flights gifts were 
freely dropped from the plane or sent down to the 
Indians by the unique bucket method perfected by 
Nate Saint. The gifts consisted of aluminum kettles, 
shirts and trousers, machetes, combs and gaudily 
colored ribbons. With the exception of the first 
flight the gifts were immediately appropriated by 
the Indians. The regular flights, made about a 
week apart, seemed to make the Indians increas- 
ingly friendly. At first the plane flew at a high 
altitude above the Indians, but gradually came down 
lower in succeeding flights. This continued until 
the missionaries were flying at such a low altitude 
that all the characteristic features of the Aucas and 
their environment could be clearly established. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of these 
preliminary contacts is that after a number of trips 
the Indians became understanding enough to re- 
turn some gifts of their own when the bucket 
method of dropping things to them was used. The 
first such incident occurred on November 12 when 
the Indians placed a feather crown and some combs 
in the bucket as their return gift. On six other oc- 
casions the Indians returned gifts including a par- 
rot, a large black bird and some of their own 
foodstuffs such as yuca, fish, cooked meat, etc. 


There were at least three other things which the 
Indians did which gave evidence of a certain degree 


of friendship. (1) They cut down large trees 
around their village, making a clearing so that it 
would be easier to drop gifts to them. (2) They 
made a crude model airplane and put it on the roof 
of one of their houses. (3) They built a platform 
about 20 feet high from which they could establish 
better contact with the low-flying airplane. 


As a result of the increasing friendliness of the 
Aucas, the five men now made specific preparations 
to fly to a beach on the Curaray River just a few 
miles from the Auca village, and made an all-out 
attempt to reach these Indians whom they had con- 
tacted in twelve flights over their village. Plans 
were made in an impressively thorough way. These 
plans included provisions for many days, a tree 
house (prefabricated), carrying of weapons in case 
of dire emergency, good radio equipment and con- 
tacts. The base of operations and point of departure 
was Arajuno which had been occupied as a mission 
station by the McCullys. 


The entrance was made on Tuesday, January 3, 
1956. In the diary of Peter Fleming, dated January 
4, we read the following: 


“The second day of the Auca project. Yesterday 
I helped as Ed, Jim and Rog were slipped down to 
the playa (beach), where they put a tree house on 
the edge of it with real toil, sweat, and torture 
from the sweat bees and tiny flies. Nate made six 
flights or so to get all the equipment out, and they 
really had a day of it. The weather was perfect 
and God’s hand was also seen in the split-second 
timing kept up for the initial flights.” The rest of 
the day’s entry speaks of difficulties encountered, 
especially from the insects, and about the attempts 
to advise the Aucas of their presence. The day’s 
entry ends in the following way: “Tomorrow will 
be another day of it, perhaps giving us the contact 
we long for. The Aucas are definitely looking for 
us somewhere. They may have already spotted us, 
and are now watching us, or they may mistakenly 
be headed up here (Arajuno). May God control 
in all.” 


Additional information of the first days is given 
by Nate Saint in his written report which has just 
reached us here in Shell Mera. He gives a pilot’s 
version of the difficulties in landing and taking off 
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from that beach during those first few days. Two 
snatches from this report are of exceptional interest. 

“Thank God for the unusually evident blessing we 
have seen; yesterday and today. Thank God for a 
good team, and forbid that any man should fail to 
praise Him . . . We find that we have a friendlier 
feeling for these fellows all the time. We must not 
let that lead us to carelessness. It is no small thing 
to try to bridge the gap between the 20th century 
and the stone age. God help us to take care.” 

Now for a continuation of the story we refer 
again to the diary of Pete Fleming. The entry is 
dated Friday, January 6. “This is a great day for 
the advance of the gospel of Christ in Ecuador. On 
a 200 yard long playa, on the middle of the Curaray 
River, about 11:15 this morning, an Auca voice 
boomed out a barrage of unintelligible, excited 
sounds to give us the long-awaited-for and much- 
prayed-for first contact with these savages. Mid- 
morning found Ed on one end of the playa, Jim on 
the other, and Rog, Nate and I in the center near 
the shack—all of us shouting phrases periodically. 
Suddenly from diregtly across the river, a strong 
masculine voice began jabbering at Ed, and im- 
mediately three Aucas stepped out into the open 
on the opposite bank, two women and a man. My 
heart jumped and thumped wildly as we walked 
slowly to join Ed and to shout phrases with him.” 

(Note: Jim Elliot went into the river to meet the 
Aucas. Jim caught them by the hand and led them 
back to the fellows.) Here we continue with the 
diary. “The man was a young fellow of 20 or so, 
the girl younger, and the woman perhaps 30 or so. 
They were completely naked except for a G-string 
around the waist.—They showed neither fear nor 
comprehension of what cameras are, and some ex- 
cellent shots were taken. The man was interested 
but not forward, completely unafraid and unembar- 
rassed, and at home. He was natural and self-pos- 
sessed. Soon the fellow began to show interest in 
the plane, and we guessed from his talk that he 
was willing to go to the Auca village to call his 
comrades. 

“We put a shirt on him, and he climbed into the 
plane with no sight of any emotion except eagerness 
to do his part.—Nate taxied down the strip, and 
took off while the fellow shouted all-the way. After 
circling and shouting briefly, Nate landed again, 
thinking to give the fellow a rest before making 
the flight to Terminal City (Auca Village). Noth- 


ing doing—he was ready to go then. I guess he 
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shouted all the way over and back, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the trip. 

“|, . They stayed right there on the playa when 

we left, evidently preparing to spend the night 
there. We can earnestly pray that the others will 
come over and invite us to go to their place. This 
fellow has seemed reluctant whenever we mentioned 
the subject, or it may be that he lacks the authority 
to invite us on his own.” 
‘ We have given all the pertinent information that 
can be obtained from the diaries that are available. 
The only additional word is that mentioned at the 
beginning of this report—this word being sent by 
radio from the beach on Sunday at noon. 

At the time of writing this report, what has ac- 
tually happened is still a total mystery. We are 
deeply grateful to the Air Rescue Squadron (MATs- 
U.S.A.F.), under the direction of Capt. DeWitt, for 
their great help in surveying the sight. Also to the 
officials of the American Air Mission in Quito— 
Lieut. Col. Hellrigel, Major Pollard, and Major 
Nurnberg; to the military attache, Col. Woodford; 
and to the American Ambassador, Mr. Mills. We 
appreciate the co-operation of the Ecuadorean Air 
Force in bringing aviation gasoline and in provid- 
ing troops for a ground search party. We are thank- 
ful for the help of Tao Airline in making necessary 
trips into Arajuno with supplies and personnel. 

Missionaries and colleagues of different groups 
are banding together to help in the greatest way 
possible. Larry Montgomery of the Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics is directing operations in Shell 
Mera in conjunction with the Air Rescue Squadron. 
This morning a land party started out from Arajuno 
in the direction of the place where the five fellows 
had their rendezvous with the Aucas. The party 
is composed of the following missionaries: Frank 
Drown, Morris Fuller, Dee Short, Jack Shalanke, 
Art Johnston and Don Johnston. In addition there 
are 13 Ecuadorean soldiers and some Indians. This 
party hopes to reach the site in two days. Two 
C-47s of the Air Rescue Squadron have just arrived. 
They contain a small helicopter and service crew. 


It is very evident that our missionary colleagues 
have been attacked by the Aucas, and that there 
are some casualties. At least two bodies have been 
sighted from the air, one of them with an Auca 
lance in the body. These are located fairly near 
the stripped plane. There is still a hope that there 
may be some survivers, but up to this time there 
has not been any sign of life. 








One word should be said concerning the five mis- 
sionary wives who are awaiting news concerning 
the condition of their husbands. Wonderful peace 
and calm reigns among them. There is of course 
evidence of deep sorrow and anguish. However, 
there is also in evidence the sustaining and comfort- 
ing power of our great God. 

The Apostle Paul desired that Christ should be 
magnified in His body whether by life or by death. 
This we know was the heart cry of the five fellows 
who went out to make contact with the Aucas. There 
are three important principles that we would like 
to underline as we conclude this report: 

(1) We greatly admire our five missionary col- 
leagues for this project they have undertaken. We 
heartily approve of their all-out effort to reach the 
Aucas, and the methods which they employed to 
do so. These men took all possible precautions that 
were consistent with this daring step of faith. 

(2) Whatever the final outcome of the incident, 
we know that the Lord will use it for His glory 
and the blessing of many. God is never mistaken. 
We trust Him just as fully now as we have done 
down through the years. 

(3) We trust that we will all continue to have 
a burning desire to reach the Auca Indians with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. We feel that earnest 
prayer and careful preparation must go on with 
even greater intensity until the Aucas know and ac- 
cept the message of salvation in Christ Jesus. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1956 

It is very interesting that the five missionary 
men who entered Auca territory to establish contact 
with the savages covered all of the preparatory 
operations and their actual entrance into Auca 
territory with the greatest of secrecy. In this they 
demonstrated very wise judgment. The possible 
success of the whole endeavor depended much on 
absolute secrecy. If the public had known about all 
the preparations a long series of problems would 
have developed. Other planes would no doubt have 
begun to fly over if the word had gotten out, curi- 
osity seakers would have converged on Shell Mera, 
and possibly some bold adventurers would have 
tried to beat them to the contact. All this activity 
and movement would have made the Aucas com- 
pletely apprehensive as to just what was going on. 

We need to underline again the motives that 
drove the five missionaries into Auca territory. 
Their purpose was to bring to the Aucas the trans- 
forming power of the gospel of Jesus Christ, which 





gospel is the only hope for pacifying and changing 
this savage tribe. 

The co-operation of the military of both the 
Ecuadorian and American governments is appre- 
ciated beyond measure. It is appropriate to under- 
line especially the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
commander of the Ecuadorian army detachment at 
the Shell Mera Pastaza Base of the Ecuadorian Air 
Force. He is Lieut. Col. Nelson Paz y Mine. This 
morning he personally accompanied the search 
planes so as to be able to evaluate the situation. 
We were also very pleased to see Col. Izurieta upon 
his arrival from Quito yesterday. 

It is very encouraging to see the way the men 
of the helicopter group of the Air Rescue Squadron 
went to work to get the machine into flying condi- 
tion as soon as possible. The residents of Shell 
Mera, having never seen a helicopter until last 
night, are watching every move with undivided at- 
tention. 

The co-operation of Tao Airline and its pilots— 
Capt. Ruales and Mr. Drexel have been on the alert 
for any significant signs while they are flying on 
their regular runs to jungle airstrips. They have 
given some interesting clues which might well be of 
great value in solving all the unknown details of 
this incident. The comprehensive knowledge of the 
jungle that the two TAo pilots have is very helpful. 

The helicopter searching party that was able to 
go to the site today has definitely established that 
there are four unidentified bodies on the beach and 
in the water near the camp site of the five evan- 
gelical missionaries who made an all-out attempt 
to reach the savage Auca Indians with the gospel. 
The helicopter was piloted by Captain McGee ac- 
companied by Major Nurnberg. Major Nurnberg 
was able to spend a short time on the beach while 
the helicopter was standing on the beach, revved up 
to full RPM awaiting any emergency. 

Now we will give further details concerning the 
search operations and any other salient facts. The 
weather over Shell Mera and Arajuno during the 
morning permitted only limited search flying. With 
weather finally permitting at about 1:45 p.m. three 
planes took off for Arajuno — a U.S.N. C-47, a 
U.S.A. H-13 Helicopter and the Piper Pacer of the 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship. Landing was made 
at Arajuno at about 2:30 p.m. Just as soon as re- 
fueling operations could be cared for in connection 
with the helicopter at 2:50 p.m., the helicopter with 

(Continued on page 18, column 1) 
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excerpts from 


JIM ELLIOT’S DIARY 


1950 


SEPTEMBER 24 Wherever you are, be all there. 
Live to the hilt every situation you believe to be 
the will of God. 

SEPTEMBER 25 He who maketh Ease his god, Suffi- 
ciency his altar, Pleasure his priest, and Time his 
offering knows not what man is made for. 
SEPTEMBER 29 Word came from Ed McCully to- 
day re his exercise before the Lord to quit school 
and begin looking for open doors for a sold-out 
life. How I praise God to hear! Even wept as I 
read of the Lord’s dealings, for my desire for him 
and the spiritual exercise of his gift has been much 
enlarged. How I wonder if he may not be the man 
God would send with Bill and me to Ecuador. I 
have prayed for one more for the work and perhaps 
God will answer thus. Grateful, if so, Lord, very 
grateful. 

OctoBerR 7 O Jesus, Master and Center and End of 
all, how long before that glory is thine which has 
so long waited Thee? Now there is no thought of 
Thee among men, then there shall be thought for 
nothing else. Now other men are praised, then none 
shall care for any other’s merits. Hasten, hasten, 
Glory of Heavens, take Thy crown, subdue Thy 
kingdoms, enthrall Thy creatures. 

Octroper 24 Praying for guidance for Ed re the 
Lord’s work in Ecuador. I feel it would be good to 
get away from all the encouragement here and learn 
the exercise of faith in a context where things 
are somewhat more rigorous. Painting McCully’s 
house now, so will be here for a time. Lord, let 
me not miss any signs this day. I sense crisis for 
Ed and the danger of influencing him wrongly, so 
grant me wisdom in all that I say among the family 
here. The field seems desperately far away tonight, 
and I feel quite dull about the whole matter of the 
future. God has not yet come upon me in power; 
how far away, how long, the road back to the begin- 
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ning—even to that lookout place where one can 
glimpse the pattern of the first days. Lord, leave 
me not alone in my fears for Thy cause. Strike ter- 
ror to men’s hearts, respectful, awed fear to my own. 


1951 


January 10 For youth there is special wretched- 
ness, for then the powers within conflict most blunt- 
ly with the powers without. Restraint is most gall- 
ing, release most desired. To compensate for these 
youth has special powers. “I have written unto 
you, young men, because you are strong, the word 
of God abides in you; you have overcome the 
wicked One.” 

Unusual strength is a premium for youth, acute- 
ness and retentive powers are more real in youth; 
victory sweetest in youth. Lord, let me live it to 
the hilt, exerting all its force, loosing all its fire. 
In Solomonic wisdom I would rejoice in youth, yet 
remember my Creator. 

January 15 I walked out to the hill just now. It 
is exalting, delicious. To stand embraced by the 
shadows of a friendly tree with the wind tugging 
at your coat tail and the heavens hailing your 
heart—to gaze and glory and give oneself again to 
God, what more could a man ask? Oh the fullness, 
pleasure, sheer excitement of knowing God on 
earth. I care not if I never raise my voice again 
for Him, if only I may love Him, please Him. Per- 
haps in mercy He shall give me a host of children 
that I may lead them through the vast star fields to 
explore His delicacies whose finger ends set them to 
burning. But if not, if only I may see Him, smell 
His garments and smile into my Lover’s eyes—ah 
then, not stars nor children shall matter, only Him- 
self. 

January 18 God has hemmed me in to nothing, 
that I may have nothing, do nothing, want nothing 
save Himself. 

Marcu 22 Felt assured again that the Lord is send- 
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ing me to Ecuador, having no place in the States 
for me, since so many possess so much truth here. 
Began work on a passport last week. 

MarcH 26 When it comes time to die, make sure 
that all you have to do is die. 

NovEMBER 29 My going to Ecuador is God’s coun- 
sel, as is my leaving Betty, my refusal to be coun- 
seled by all who insist I should stay and stir up the 
believers in the U. S. And how do I know it is His 
counsel? “Yea, my heart instructeth me in the 
night seasons.” Oh how good—for I have known 
that my heart is speaking to me for God! “My 
heart said for Thee, ‘Seek ye my face’” (Psalm 
27:8, Darby). No visions, no voices, but the coun- 
sel of a heart which desires God. 

DECEMBER 24 Only I know that my own life is full. 
It is time to die, for I have had all a young man 
can have—at least, all this young man can have. If 
there were no further issue from my training, it 
would be well—the training has been good and to 
the glory of God. I am ready to meet Jesus. Failure 
means nothing now, only that it taught me life. 
Success is meaningless, only that it gave me further 
experience in using the great gift of God, life. And 
life, I love thee—not because thou art long, or be- 
cause thou hast done great things for me, but simply 
because I have thee from God. 


1952 


ApriL 30... And that brings me to the other 
thing we’ve been digging around—Aucas. I see no 
reason now to stay single if I’m only sent to Yumbos 
—but Aucas! my God, who is sufficient for them? 
May 2 (Meditations about David: “Oh for a heart 
like David’s,” etc.) Good lessons for the basing of 
our thoughts about moving to the Aucas .. . “Shall 
I go up?” 


May 5 Gave myself for Auca work more definitely 
than ever, asking for spiritual valor, and plain and 
miraculous guidance, among other things. 

May 9 Faith binds a man to what he knows inside 
— like coming to Ecuador. The world couldn’t 
shake the persuasion. “The just shall live by faith” 
—faith, not alone in facts and a rational apologetic, 
but in the reality of the inward work of the anoint- 
ing which he possesses through the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. I must maintain a surer belief in the Spirit 
of God. It is no mere tenet of the faith that He 
indwells the believer. He does indwell, and there 
He does His work of informing the spirit of Man. 
Juty 1 Flew over the Arajuno to the Curaray look- 
ing for Auca houses. Down the Nushino to a guarn- 
icion and circled back a little to the south. Nothing. 
Juty 26 (Meditation on II Chronicles 20) And 
then they broke out singing! Singing in the face of 
such a problem! Lord God, give me a faith that 
will take sufficient quiver out of me so that | may 
sing! Over the Aucas, Father, | want to sing. 


1953 


Marcu 2 The first man I ever watched die. And 
so it will come to me one day, I kept thinking. I 
wonder if the little phrase I used to use in preach- 
ing so much was something of a prophecy. “Are 
you willing to lie in some native hut to die...” I 
am still willing, Lord God. Whatever you say shall 
stand at my end time. But oh, I want to live to 
teach Thy word. Lord, let me live “until I have 
declared Thy words to this generation.” 


1955 


NOVEMBER 26 God send me soon to the Aucas. 

(With the exception of one brief entry concerning 
@ non-pertinent matter, this was the last entry in 
the diary.) END 


1956 The following excerpts are from a letter written by Jim Elliot’s wife, Betty How- 
ard Elliot, to her parents shortly after Jim’s death. 

I know you all are wondering how I am getting along. I can only say that the peace 
I have literally passes all possible understanding . . . “The Lord Jehovah is my strength 
and song.” I have learned, I believe, the lesson which Amy Carmichael speaks of in her 
poem—‘In acceptance lieth peace.” How true. I accept, gratefully, from the hand of God, 
this experience . . . I think again of the lovely prayer of Phillips Brooks, given me by 
Grandpa years ago, “Lord, by all Thy dealings with us, whether of joy or pain (and this is 
both), of light or darkness, let us be brought to Thee.” . . . I believe that Jim and the 
other men have a special fellowship with Christ, in that they, like Him, died for the sal- 
vation of that benighted tribe. I feel confident that the door to the Aucas, far from being 
closed, is now open. 
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THE 
EVER-PRESENT 


PRESENT 


By HECTOR TIMOURIAN 


A, we try to maneuver our lives, we tend to for- 
get that we are living in the present. Our lives 
are frustrated and unfruitful because we spend 
them thinking either of what the future will bring 
or what the past should have brought, rather than 
appreciating the present. 

Throughout the Bible we find examples of people 
who, unaware of God’s present provisions, lived 
frustrated and fruitless lives. The Exodus story 
provides an illustration of the misery and death 
which result when God’s children provoke Him to 
wrath by their failure to live in the present. All 
the Israelites’ complaints and fears upon their de- 
parture from Egypt were references either to the 
past or the future. Repeatedly they were afraid of 





imminent death. At first they feared the pursuing 
Egyptians. Then God proved His love by the miracle 
of the Red Sea. Yet shortly thereafter the Israelites 
began to fear starvation and rebelled in disbelief 
against God. Fed with daily manna, they despised 
God’s provision by continually referring to the past; 
they evidently preferred to be slaves again in Egypt, 
as long as they had a more varied diet. 

Of these people God said, “They are a people 
who err in heart and they do not regard my ways. 
Therefore I swore in my anger that they should not 
enter my rest.” —Before we criticize them, we should 
realize our own similarity to those hard-hearted 
Israelites. 

As college students, we consider our studies as 
a means to a future profession, and we plan for 
future service in our particular field. The future 
minister or missionary thinks of the ways his pro- 
fession will lead to God’s service—later. And the 
future doctor, lawyer or teacher looks to the people 
with whom he will be working in the future as his 
field of service for the Lord. True, the Lord will 
make use of our talents in the future to the ex- 
tension of His Kingdom, but right now the Lord 
has put a ministry before us: the school is our field 
of service today. 

Have you ever asked why God troubled Himself 
to create us, and to bring us to Himself when we 
had gone astray? Was it not that we might have 
fellowship with Him and serve Him? And is this 
fellowship with Him to be sometime in the future? 
Is He going to wait until we are out of college and 
are well established in a profession to expect us to 
serve Him? 

In our studies we waste time worrying about 
grades on past or future exams and miss learning 
that which is before us. Knowing that God has put 
us in school to learn, to glorify Him in our best 
study efforts, can place our studies on a different 
plane. Studying German or Psychology becomes 
service for Him. 

In our college associations we usually think of 
what the future will bring; we spend time with 
our non-Christian friends so that they may come 
to know Christ as we know Him. The tragedy oc- 
curs when our friends discover that our interest 
in them has an ulterior future purpose. Seeking 
our friends’ salvation is a purpose which pleases 
God, but we are commanded to love our neighbors 
for what they are, not for what they might become. 

Such an attitude of future expectation affects 





our efforts to reach students for the Lord. We de- 
sire their salvation because we think they would 
make good Christian leaders and not because they 
need the Savior. And so we concentrate on the team 
captain or the frat prexy, overlooking the average 
student who also needs the Savior, but who, as far 
as we can see, will not be of any particular use in 
spreading the gospel. In the same way, we are 
prone to think of international students as future 
missionaries to their own countries, rather than as 
persons who today need the Savior. 

Many times we miss the great happiness that the 
single person can have because we are looking to 
the future time when we expect to be married. 
There are things He wants us to learn before we 
get married which we would not learn otherwise. 
And there are things He wants us to do for Him 
that can be done best while we are single. At the 
appropriate time He will lead us to the person of 
His choice, if this is His will. 

Our relations with the opposite sex will be more 
enjoyable if we are not weighing every person for 
the qualities they have as potential future mates. 
Instead of judging them for what they might mean 
to us in the future, we ought rather to be enjoying 
their friendship at the present time. 

If we constantly live in the present, we are in 
the middle of action, facing reality, realizing that 
only through Him can we do what He has set be- 
fore us. This brings about a closer relationship 
between Father and child, and the oft-mentioned 
“daily walk with the Lord” becomes a reality. Plans 
for the future are made with the awareness that 
He will guide us day by day; therefore we do not 
become frustrated when our lives are changed by 
new situations. 

Another unavoidable consequence of living in the 
present is our constant worship of Him rather than 
self. Our worship cannot turn to ourselves, for 
to worship self one has to think of past achievements 
or future hopes. But as we see Him as He is in 
the present, we worship Him. 


“Q come, let us worship and bow down; let us 
kneel before the Lord, our Maker. For He is our 
God; and we are the people of His pasture, and the 
sheep of His hand. O that today you would harken 
to His voice!” 

Let us completely entrust the whole problem of 
the past and the future into His hands and no longer 
claim it as our own. The present is here, and we 
may glorify God today. END 
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SITE of 1951-2 Penna.-Chicago Iraq dig, photographed circa 1890. Note ziggurat in background. 
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Reflections on Nippur 


I sit upon a hill alone; the dust of ages, 

Sifted by desert winds, piles in military rows of dunes 
Exposing now and then remnants of bygone days: 

A broken jar, discarded tools and whitened bones, 
Mute evidence of lusty men who built a mighty 

City where only lizards scamper now and foxes 

Dig their dens on rolling mounds. Far off the seeming 
Endless plain cuts a flat line against the sky, 

Broken here and there by thirsty palms lining some 
Muddy stream. Nearby, the once proud ziggurat, 
Symbol of lordly Enlil, rears its shorn head 

Above the clustered ruins. All is deathly still, 

Save for the rising wind which, hastening its 

Task of burial, oftimes lays bare some trace 

Only to hide it once again beneath the rustling 
Shroud of sand. Red grows the sun; shadows lengthen; 
A chill of dark and death swiftly succeeds the parching 
Heat of day. Night has fallen over ancient Nippur. 
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Year after year, in centuries past, men labored here; 
Perchance a village first beside a marshy stream 

Where fisherfolk raised home and families amongst 

Tall reeds; later to till the ground and tend their flocks. 
Temple and palace added, the thriving hamlet soon 

Became a town till finally merchants and craftsmen brought 
A city to full growth. These people wrestled for life 

Against man’s common foes—hunger, disease and death— 
The while rejoicing in every hard-won triumph as 

Bowing beneath each fateful stroke; until the glass 

Of time was full. Love and sorrow, hope and fear, 

Each wove its strand into the loom of life, and yet. . . 

The pattern never seemed complete for at life’s end 

Bare loom cords stretched beyond their ken, unused. What then? 
The comfort of this knowledge was not theirs to have. 

Bound to terrestrial concepts by heaven-blinded eyes they sought 
To pierce the eternal gloom for one brief certain glimpse 

Of peace and rest upon another shore, yet could not 

Fathom the depth of timeless space to fix upon the Truth. 
Hence, cherishing a wishful hope against assured death, 

In vain they clung to all that here-and-now affords and 
Carried their homely tools and trinkets with them on 

The solemn journey into an unknown realm. Poor 
Travellers, prepared for earthbound plodding, they set forth 
Upon celestial flight unknowing, unready, and afraid. 


But why should modern man, surrounded as he is 

With all his gadgets and conceits, look with such patronizing 
Pity upon those pagan pilgrims of long ago? 

What more than they has he to commend his soul before 

A Holy God? The multitude of skills has added 

Nothing to human understanding of heavenly verities. 

Shall the united efforts of mankind reach e’en the nearest 
Star—much less to heaven beyond! With all his puny triumphs 
Over nature’s power man possesses in himself no wit 

To solve the enigma of the spirit’s goal. He too, 

Together with his engines and theories, artifacts alike 

To those of long ago, must face the end in ignorance 

Or craven fear. The sentiments of heart forgot; the labors 
Of a lifetime lost; his soul stripped naked of ephemeral rags; 
He with his brother of another age exits the stage of life 

Into he knows not what—and fears the worst. So does 

The passage out of time make equals of mankind 


SUMERIAN literary tablets found in this 
professional scribe’s house (circa 1650 B.C.) 
during 1951-2 season increased world supply 
20 per cent. Most came from room at top right. 





MUD BRICK arch in private house, First Babylonian Dynasty, 17th century B.C. 


And yet 
It need not be; this is the tragedy of life. 
The God who gave His creatures characters divine—to love 
And be loved perfectly—intended their fulfillment in Himself. 
The restless yearning in the human heart betokens sure 
A prodigal who needs the healing touch of that Paternal 
Care able to lift his burden and restore true sight. 
When once man reckons that his carnal chains forbid an 
Entrance into holy realms and casts himself in penitence 
Upon the mercy of a blood-bought sacrifice for sin, 
Divinely given and divinely paid, then faith engenders life. 
The way to heaven is plain; the bonds of earth fall off 
And God’s purposes for man find final full 
Fruition in communion with Himself. Gone is 
The darksome veil at journey’s end; no longer conflict 
With a hostile world working confusion and despair within. 
Now, hand in hand with Him who knows not time, man 
Walks in quiet joy the murky vale of sin-cursed earth 
To enter gratefully the glorious mansions now prepared above. 





Photographs from University Museum, U. of Pennsylvania 

















COMET photographed by Yerkes Observatory, U. of Chicago. 


And yet eternal bliss was ne’er the lot 

Of Nippur’s sons. For them no perfect tapestry 

Worked on the loom of life. For them the shuttle stopped, 
Leaving a miswrought tangle of twisted threads which bears 
No likeness to the intended design of Deity. 

The sum of human effort mars and distorts God’s plan. 


So run my thoughts as fades the parting day. The shape 

Of earthly things grows vague as heavenly lanterns 

Light up one by one. What once seemed vast in space 

And time now shrinks in view of myriad hosts of other 

Suns scattered across the sky. Man’s works and dreams, 

His thoughts and deeds, are lost to mind. Life’s perfect plan is seen 
As God’s great love fulfilled in us throughout eternity. 


—Francis Rue STEELE 





MISSION TO THE AUCAS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Capt. McGee and Major Nurnberg headed in the 
direction of the site. At the same time the Alba- 
tross of the Air Rescue Squadron left Shell Mera 
to have a rendezvous with the helicopter. Capt. 
DeWitt was directing operations. The Piper Pacer 
and the C-47 also headed for the site to provide 
cover for the helicopter. 


At 3:10 p.m. the helicopter landed at the spot 
to which the ground party advanced, about ten 
miles up river from the site. The ground party was 
making good progress and its members were in good 
condition. They expected to reach the place of the 
site some time the next morning. The ground party 
had made contact with the two canoes of Indians 
that had been sighted from the air the day before. 

These Indians indicated that they had been as far 
as the site. They had seen one body and didn’t 
stop to search for more. They had also entered into 
the tree-house and had only found a radio which 
they turned over to Frank Drown when they met the 
ground party. 

After meeting the ground party the helicopter 
crew went immediately to the place of the site with 
the other planes providing cover. As already indi- 
cated Major Nurnberg stepped on to the beach and 
was able to search and reconnoiter for a limited 
time. He was able to locate four bodies. They were 
on the beach or either wholly or partly in the water. 
Although the best possible notes were made concern- 
ing the important characteristics of each body, no 
positive identification could be made. The Major 
found a few sheets of notebook paper on the beach 
—these sheets contained some writing of Auca words 
and phrases. One shoe was also found quite some 
distance down the beach, but not near any one of 
the bodies. The bodies were located in the follow- 
ing positions: the first body—going downstream, 
caught under log debris and with only the feet out 
of the water. The second body — about 200 yds. 
downstream from the aircraft. The third body — 
about 300 yds. downstream from the aircraft. The 
fourth body—about half a mile below the camp. 

After making this survey the helicopter with the 
two men went down river at tree-top level about 
seven miles but did not find anything of further 
significance. 

It should be noted that it was determined that 
most of the Piper Super Cruiser down on the beach 
at the site is still intact. As already known the 


fabric had been stripped off, There has been some 
mutilation of the tail and wing-tip. The fabric has 
been torn off the seat. The rest of the plane is in 
good condition—propeller, engine, etc. 

We are praising God for the very evident calm 
and peace that He has given to the wives of the 
five missionary men. When the full details of what 
had been found were given to them this evening, in 
the midst of sorrow, there was a sincere note of 
praise and thanksgiving to God and conformity to. 
His perfect will. We are seeing an eloquent testi- 
mony of the power and beauty of the Christian 
faith—the faith for which these men gave their 
lives. I have been inspired and thrilled to see how 
these missionary wives are fully in accord with the 
mission on which their husbands went in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. These men and these 
women belong to that noble army of those who love 
Christ more than anything or anybody and who 
have showed it and are showing it in practical, 
genuine consecration to Him. 

When will these Aucas be reached? Who will be 
the next to carry actively upon his heart the burden 
for these precious souls? God is faithful and will 
not allow the sacrifice for Him that these men have 
given to be in vain. These grains of wheat which 
have fallen into the ground both spiritually and in 
a literal physical sense will bear fruit. God grant 
that even the darkened hearts and consciences of 
these Aucas will have been softened by what they 
saw in these men and by the convicting power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Today’s activities have clearly established that 
all five evangelical missionaries have been killed 
by the Auca Indians. The land party and the heli- 
copter crew have found the five bodies. 

Here are the details of today’s operations. At 
11:15 a.m. the C-47 of the US Navy and the H-13 
helicopter of the US Army left Shell Mera for Ara- 
juno. They arrived at Arajuno and after refueling 
took off for the incident site at 12:20 p.m. At 
the same time the Albatross of the Air Rescue 
Squadron took off from Shell Mera to rendezvous 
with the helicopter over the incident site. 

The helicopter piloted by Lieut. Claunch had as 
passenger Major Nurnberg on the first trip to the 
site. Then the helicopter returned to Arajuno to 
bring the Lire correspondent Cornell Capa to the 
place of the tragedy. On this second trip the pilot 
encountered very bad weather with heavy rain and 


(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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TREN. D of thought 


/ 


Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls: Recently the Saturday Review addressed 
the following question to M, Andre Dupont-Sommer, a professor at the 
Sorbonne, former Roman Catholic priest, and one of the chief interpreters 
of the Dead Sea scrolls: "We would like to know whether you...continue 

to believe that there is evidence in the scrolls which may deny the unique- 
ness and divinity of Jesus?" Replied M. Dupont-Sommer: "I never claimed 
that the Dead Sea scrolls could strike a blow against the uniqueness of 
Jesus. I simply pointed out...a certain number of characteristics held in 
common by the Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus...I believe that the Dead 
Sea scrolls do not deny the divinity of Jesus (even) in the sense of 'Son 
of God Incarnate.' In a general sense, viewed as a whole, the originality 
of the Christian Church seems to me to remain unchallenged," --from the 
Saturday Review, March 3, 1956. 


recently gave the following statistics: Full-time campus religious work- 
ers now number 1,200--an increase of 1,000 in the last two decades; there 
are 3,000 known campus religious groups; and 1,200 colleges held religious 
emphasis weeks last year. More than 60 per cent of state-supported insti- 
tutions now offer credit courses in religion, according to Dr. Heiges. 


The Southern Case Against Desegregation: An article with this title was 
published in the January, 1956 Harper's Magazine, written by Southern news- 
paperman Thomas R, Waring. This article has been acclaimed in many South- 
ern quarters as a fair presentation of the white viewpoint. Waring gives 
the following "differences between the races in the South which come to 
white parents! minds:" (1) Health, The incidence of venereal disease is 
higher among Negroes than among whites, White parents do not favor the 
joint use of school washrooms, (2) Home environment, The cultural back- 
ground of Negro children is not even middle class, (3) Marital habit of 
Negroes, According to Waring, one Negro child in 5 is "illegitimate." 

(4) Crime rates are high among Negroes. (5) Intellectual development 

is low among Negroes. This would hold back white children in same classes, 


From Robinson's poem, "Methias at the Door:" "Your talk is rather that of 
‘one forgetting the size of life; but then, you never knew it except as 
yourself, The world was made for you. And you were master of as much of 
it as had your shadow on it." 
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Translation by Machine: This is the prospect as a result of research now 
being carried on, according to William N. Locke of M. I. T., writing in 
the January, 1956 Scientific American. The process must involve five basic 
steps according to this pioneer in the field: (1) feeding the original 
text--written or spoken--into the machine; (2) transforming this text in- 
to symbols the machine can handle; (3) translating the meaning from one 
language to another; (4) turning the translation back into conventional 
words or other units in the new language; and (5) presenting the trans- 
lated text in readable or audible form. Locke's conclusion: "In answer to 
the question 'When shall we see a machine translate?! my best guess is, 
within five years, By that time there should be in operation one or more 
models turning out a good deal better than a word-by-word translation," 





Warning to Translators: "The Bible translator, and in particular the trans- 
lator of the Old Testament, has to bear in mind that Bible translating is 
not practising textual criticism," This is the caution sounded by G. Ch. 
Aaldes of the Netherlands in The Bible Translator (London). Dr. Aalders 
quotes Professor Albright of Johns Hopkins in warning translators against 
"the lighthearted emendation in which Old Testament students used to in- 
duige," 





Contemporary Tavern Music: "Less than ten years ago, when a popular singer 
offered Schubert's Ave Maria at the Chez Paree, a furor broke loose among 
the commentators. Some reviewers and columnists said a religious song had 
no business in a drinking place...Such a controversy couldn't take place 
now. The McGuire sisters, on the same Chez Paree floor, sang He, a hymn in 
praise of God's forgiveness, a few weeks ago, and the only thing it stirred 
up was a torrent of applause.--Chicago Tribune Magazine, January 8, 1956. 





Karl Menninger, Psychiatrist: "More and more, Americans want to speed 
things up. We have a delusion akin to self-destruction. It's dangerous, 
We will have to slow down...In a future work utopia, for example, we may 
have a 30-hour work week. What shall we do with two or three days off? 
Some of us may look at television a little longer...The truth of the matter 
is that most Americans today exist without purpose and without significance. 
They have no articulate philosophy; they do not live within any frame of 
reference."--Interview in Newsweek, October 2, 1955. 





The Good Shepherd: "One day toward sunset (in Palestine) I rode up to a 
‘large enclosure made of mud walls, perhaps six feet high, on the top of 
which thorns had been placed. In front was a doorway but no door, and in- 
side were scores of sheep. So I asked the shepherd standing there what 
was the use of all the precautions of walls and thorns since there was no 
door. 'Oh,' he said, 'I sleep in the doorway. I am the door. Ya Abdur 
Rahman,' he shouted, 'open up a stall for the guest and his horse,' And 
to him and for me the porter opened."--from Jesus of Palestine, by "ric 
F.F. Bishop, lecturer in Arabic at Glasgow U., recent Lutterworth book. 


--by the Editor 
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X/ orld IN TRANSIT 


New Twist to Vacation ‘ The practical way in which nine young 
people from the U.S, spent their vacations in 1955 might give ideas to some 
for 1956, The nine--seven teen-agers, a college graduate and a grade school 
teacher--went down to Costa Rica for a summer of hard work on behalf of the 
Latin America Mission, Four did construction work. one clerked in the book- 
store, one worked in the office, one helped in radio engineering, two did 
youth work. All had an opportunity to learn and use Spanish and to take 
part in services in the local churches, 





In his book, Dark Eye in Africa, Laurens Van der Post tells 
of being in Java at the moment when the Dutch Empire was collapsing. The 
Dutch Governor-General described to Van der Post all the advantages their 
administration had brought to the Indonesians--the schools, hospitals, jobs, 
roads, industries, good government. "And yet they want us to go," said the 
Governor-General, adding, "Can you tell me why they want us to go?" Van 
der Post says he was compelled to reply, "Yes, I think I can. I'm afraid 
it is because you've never had the right look in the eye when you spoke to 
them, " 





Van der Post then commented: "It may sound inadequate but 
just think, for one moment, of the light that is in the eye of a human being 
when he looks at another human being he loves and respects as an equal, Then 
remember the look in the eye of the average European when he is in contact 
with 'a lesser breed without the law,' and you will understand what I mean. 
The difference between the two, I believe, is the explosive that has blown 
the Europeans out of one country after another during our time,"--Quoted by 
Max Warren in C.M.S. (Church Missionary Society) News-Letter 


Worth Pondering Only 9 per cent of the world's population 
speaks English, yet 90 per cent of all Christians are found in English- 
speaking lands. And 9 per cent of the world's ordained pastors are minis- 
tering to the 9 per cent of the world's people who speak English. Of the 
funds at the disposal of our churches, 96 per cent is spent to minister to 
these same 9 per cent,--The Survey Bulletin 


Fifty new missionaries by the end of 1960 is the goal of the 
Presbyterian (U.5.A.) mission board for its field in Iran, William McElwee 
Miller writes from Northwestern Iran: "Only those who are full of the Holy 
Spirit and of power will be of any use...but the weakest man who is full ‘of 
the Spirit can move mountains," 
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For service beyond the call of duty HIS cites the 
Rev, Herman Becker, After 36 years of service in China, the 7l-year old vet- 
eran missionary volunteered to go to Palau in the West Caroline Islands to 
relieve a couple who had worked for 22 years without furlough. Mr. Becker 
is with the famous old Liebenzell Mission, a German board. 








If the U.S. were Japan Japan's population is now given at 
88.5 million, If the United States were as densely populated as Japan (579 
per square mile), it would hold all the people now living in the entire 
world!--The Millions, November, 1955 


South American Anniversaries 1955 saw the centennial observ- 
ance of the arrival in Rio of Dr. Robert Reid Kalley, first missionary to 
Brazil. 
ae Christians in Colombia are planning extensive celebrations 
this year in honor of the 100th anniversary of the start of missionary work 
in that country. Such plans are especially noteworthy when one remembers 
that the (non-Roman) Church in Colombia is continually hampered by restric- 
tion and intermittent persecution, fostered by ecclesiasts and overlooked by 
governing authority. 


Another Anniversary Plans are under way in India to observe 
the 250th anniversary of the landing at Tranquebar of the two pioneer mission- 
aries, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Plutschau. Ziegenbalg and Plutschau 
received their missionary impetus at the University of Halle in Prussia where 
they were students. Although these two preceded William Carey (usually con- 
sidered the leader of the modern missionary movement) to India by nearly 100 
years, they were probably not the first. Their famous predecessor: the 
Apostle Thomas, who is thought to have evangelized South India in the early 
years of the Christian Era. 


"Islam is no longer confined to Saharas it is rapidly moving 
into the forest. Some claim Islam is spreading ten times faster than Chris- 
tianity."--Dr, Fridtjov Birkeli, at the All-Africa Lutheran Conference in 
Tanganyika, November, 19 


"This paragraph is directed to a school teacher, Our Sudan 
United Mission needs you, only under vastly different circumstances from 
those you will ever find in North America. Our missionaries are doing a 
tremendous job for God, but you have it within your power to help them do a 
still better job...by teaching their children on the mission field. You can 
teach. You love children and you love God. You can be a teacher and at the 
same time do mission work. If you are interested, we will gladly furnish 
you the details as to our plans for a school for missionaries' children in 


French Equatorial Africa.--The Light Bearer, Sudan United Mission 





--Lois S. Thiessen 
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had great difficulty in landing at the incident site. 
At 12:35 p.m. while I was flying with the crew of 
the Albatross we heard the news that the fifth body 
had been found. 

Lieut. Claunch then returned to Arajuno in the 
helicopter after remaining at the incident site for 
about 15 minutes. 

The ground party directed by Frank Drown, 
after recovering the bodies, immediately carried out 
the task of burying them at the incident site. This 
was done by the request and permission of the five 
wives of these men in view of the difficulties in 
seeking to bring out the bodies and the appropriate- 
ness of having them rest where they had fallen in 
the line of gospel duty. Some personal effects were 
recovered, among them being two cameras, three 
wedding rings, a watch, a knife, a match holder, 
etc. 

It is significant that the watch of Nate Saint 
which was recovered had a broken crystal on it and 
the time indicated 3:12. This could mean that the 
attack occurred about that time and the damage to 
the watch caused it to stop at that time. This, of 
course, coincides with the noon radio contact on 
Sunday, January 8 and the failure of the radio con- 
tact later on at 4:30 p.m. 

After burying the five bodies the ground party 
started immediately up river to get out of the 
danger area as quickly as possible. Major Nurn- 
berg and LIFE correspondent Capa have remained 
with the ground party and expect to be flown out by 
helicopter tomorrow. During today’s activities we 
were pleased to have the help of Colonel Andrade 
Ochea, chief of the Ecuadorean Air Force who flew 
cover with the other planes around the incident 
site. 

The certain news that we have received today has 
helped to relieve the severe tension of uncertainty 
that we have felt since it became known that the 
men apparently met with foul play on the part of 
the Aucas. But even more we continue to thank 
God for the peace that He has given to the wives 
of our missionary colleagues whose names can now 
be added to the list of outstanding heroes of faith 
mentioned in Hebrews 11. As I write this article 
one of the wives is seated at the piano playing the 
gospel song whose chorus says: 


Fear thou not, for I'll be with thee, 
I will still thy Pilot be; 

Never mind the tossing billows, 
Take My hand and trust in Me. 
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This is followed by the tune of Finlandia to which 
have been set these beautiful words of Christian 
challenge and consecration which were sung by the 
fellows before they set out for Auca territory: 


We rest on Thee, our Shield and our Defender! 
We go not forth alone against the foe; 

Strong in Thy strength, safe in thy keeping tender, 
We rest on Thee and in Thy Name we go. 


We rest on Thee, our Shield and our Defender! 
Thine is the battle, Thine shall be the praise 
When passing through the gates of pearly splendour, 

Victors, we rest with Thee through endless days. 


In the light of all that has happened this song 
is beautifully prophetic. These men have passed 
through the gates of pearly splendor and rest with 
our Lord through endless days. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1956 

It is a beautiful day here in Shell Mera—blue 
skies with large, fleecy white clouds. At 8:00 a.m. 
the helicopter of the US Army took off from Shell 
Mera for Arajuno and, after refueling, to make 
contact with the returning land party, which now 
includes Major Nurnberg and Correspondent Capa. 
The helicopter is being piloted by Lieut. Claunch 
accompanied by the US Army photographer, Set. 
Paulson. It is expected that Major Nurnberg and 
Correspondent Kapa will quickly be brought out to 
Shell Mera by helicopter. 

By their own request the five wives are being 
flown over the incident site by the C-47 of the US 
Navy. The C-47 took off from Shell Mera at 8:00 
a.m. at the same time as the helicopter. At 8:50 the 
helicopter headed out toward the ground party. At 
10:30 a.m. the Albatross took off from Shell Mera 
to meet the helicopter and provide cover. The planes 
returned at about 1:30. 

At 3:07 p.m., at the headquarters of the Mis- 
sionary Aviation Fellowship, missionaries and cor- 
respondents gathered to hear the report of Major 
Nurnberg. The first item cleared up was that only 
four bodies had been found and buried. However 
an Indian had definitely seen the missing body some 
days before and had taken from it sufficient personal 
effects to make it completely sure that the fifth man 


‘also had been killed. 


It seems clear that all of the men whose bodies 
were found were killed with lances. There was also 
evidence of further damage by machete blows. 
Burial was made at the foot of the tree house and 
all the four bodies were buried together. Identifica- 
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tion of these bodies was positive. One of the spears 
driven into the men had some pages of a Bible 
wrapped around it with the thread that the Indians 
use to wind their lances. The tree house was en- 
tirely stripped of all its belongings by the time 
the land party arrived. There was no indication of 
damage done to the Aucas. A bullet hole was found 
in the windshield of the mission airplane and ap- 
peared to have been shot from the beach toward the 
jungle. 

After taking care of the burial of the bodies, the 
land party with Major Nurnberg and Correspondent 
Kapa left the site at about 2:45 p.m. They pro- 
ceeded up river till about 5:00 p.m. where they 
made camp on a sand bar. After some time the 
Indians and the Ecuadorian soldiers indicated that 
from sounds they heard it was obvious that there 
were Auca Indians in the area across the river. 
About 5:00 a.m. Major Nurnberg sprayed the area 
with rifle fire and the sounds ceased. The land 
party broke camp at 7:00 a.m. and made rendez- 
vous with the helicopter at about 12 noon. The land 
party is in good shape although they have had a 
very rough trip. The land party is carrying a few 
parts taken off the airplane. The rest of the plane 
had to be left on the beach. 

Once again we express gratitude to all these 
mentioned above who have co-operated so greatly 
in this search project. Capt. DeWitt, the chief of 
the Air Rescue Squadron, publicly expressed ap- 
preciation for the willing co-operation of all con- 
cerned. Little has been said of the brilliant work 
of the land party. They are real heroes. 

And so ends our story up to this point. More will 
no doubt follow. This is the first chapter of glorious 
drama which we still believe will result in contact 
with and conversion of the Auca Indians. To God 
be the glory. END 





DAVID BRAINERD 
ALL THINGS here below vanished, and there ap- 


peared to be nothing of any considerable impor- 
tance to me but holiness of heart and life and 
the conversion of the heathen to God. When I 
was asleep I dreamt of these things; and when 
I awaked, as I frequently did, the first thing I 
thought of was this great work of pleading for 
God against Satan. 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD 
hen I am dying 
How glad I shall be 
That the lamp of my life 


Has been blazed out for Thee. 
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SIMON OF CYRENE 

(Continued from page 3) 
Cyrene (Romans 16:13). Paul also salutes Rufus’ 
mother who is in Rome with her son; she evidently 


had shown much kindness to Paul so that he refers 
to her as “Rufus’ mother and mine.” 


We might ask how Paul could know Rufus and 


his mother if he had never been to Rome? The 
answer to this lies in Acts 13:1 where Paul is men- 
tioned as being at Antioch with this “Simeon who 
was called Niger,” whom we have already identified 
with Simon of Cyrene. 


Therefore it seems as if, after bearing the Cross 
of our Lord, Simon became a Christian and re- 
mained in Jerusalem for some time. During this 
period he associated himself with the church and 
was instrumental in leading other Cyrenians to the 
One whose Cross he had carried. Following the per- 
secution which arose after Stephen’s martyrdom, 
Simon traveled to Antioch where in co-operation 
with Paul he worked among the Greek-speaking 
Gentiles. It was no doubt at this time that Paul 
came to know Simon and his family. At some sub- 
sequent date Rufus, Alexander and their mother 
moved to work in the newly established church that 
had begun among the Gentiles in Rome; we are not 
told what happened to Simon, whether he joined 
his family in Rome or not. 


In conclusion, consider the outcome of that single 
event in which Simon was compelled to carry the 
Cross of our Lord: not only he became a Christian, 
but also his wife and two sons. Crucifixion and 
Resurrection always have far-reaching effects; a 
transformed life which is filled with the Holy Spirit 
and a heart set on fire with His love cannot avoid 
notice. 


The Christian gospel is good news based on the 
fact that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, has done 
for man what he could never do for himself. This 
good news has to be personally received and ap- 
propriated by faith in order to become a Christian: 
it is making an objective fact a personal reality as 
“Jesus the Savior,”” becomes “Jesus my Savior.” In 
other words this good news becomes a reality to you, 
and part of your experience. Then, just like any 
other piece of good news, you will want to share 
with others your new experience and introduce them 
to the One who has come to mean so much to you. 
This was the experience of the “Passer-by who was 
coming in from the country.” END 
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CAN WE HONESTLY BELIEVE IN 


Mooers thought turned naturalistic in deference 
to the rising scientific spirit. As a result, miracles 
present a problem to the Biblical Christian. 

One who recognizes the confessedly miraculous 
elements at the core of Christianity cannot lightly 
dismiss the subject. The virgin birth, the sinless 
life, the physical resurrection and the ascension of 
Christ — these are so essential to the faith that, 
were the “impossibility” of miracles to eliminate 
them, Christianity would disintegrate.’ 

Add to this the fact that the Bible stakes its in- 
tegrity on the numerous miracles it records, and 
that it claims for its writers a miraculous inspira- 
tion. The man who rejects miracles, therefore, 
clearly rejects both Jesus Christ and the Scriptures. 
This was true of Tom Paine in his Age of Reason. 
And the logic of the situation still faces us today. 
Jesus Christ, the Bible and miracles stand or fall 
together. 

Can intelligent people still believe in miracles? 
Objections arise in three areas which we shall ex- 
amine in order. We shall confine ourselves to Bibli- 
cal miracles, since our problem arises here, and 
not be concerned with the supposed miracles of to- 
day—they are rather a problem for New Testament 
exegesis, for factual investigation, and for psycho- 
somatic and similar studies. Nor shall we be con- 
cerned with the suggestion that miracles, as distinct 
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from other special providences, ceased with the 
early years of the Church.” Our present interest 
lies with the stock objections to miracles per se, and 
thence to Christianity. 


THE NATURALISTIC ASSUMPTION 

The objection frequently is heard that miracles 
are “simply impossible.” Underlying this @ priori 
judgment is the naturalistic demand that all experi- 
ence be interpreted in terms of the physical world. 
All events are therefore natural events. Consistent 
naturalism can do nothing else than regard “mira- 
cles” as misconstrued natural events. The miracu- 
lous is rejected. 

But for the man who believes in God, the picture 
is very different. God is a super-natural being, 
One who cannot be “interpreted in terms of the 
physical world.” To believe in God is to believe in 
the supernatural. And to the supernaturalist, mira- 
cles are not only possible, but expected. Consistent 
theism, then, can do nothing else than regard “mira- 
cles” as possible supernatural events. The miracu- 
lous is accepted. The moment one allows the pos- 
sibility of a God, one allows, by definition, the 
possibility of miracles. Only the man who can prove 
conclusively the non-existence of God can dogmatize 
on the impossibility of miracles. And such a nega- 
tive case is not conclusively demonstrable. 

The choice, then, is between naturalism and a 
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consistently supernaturalistic theism. This is no ar- 
bitrary choice, for “God has not left himself without 
witness.” The traditional theistic arguments have 
been prematurely rejected. They may not produce 
100 per cent rational certainty, but they do amass 
evidence to justify personal committal to belief in 
God. Indeed the evidence gives stronger justifica- 
tion than is required for many other beliefs. It is 
difficult, for instance, to see how man’s astonishing 
uniqueness can be accounted for on purely natural- 
istic grounds. He alone is rational, moral, aesthetic, 
religious. 

It has been well said that “dogs don’t build 
cathedrals.” They have neither the ability to do 
so, nor the values to enshrine in such places. Nor 
do we find cultural progress in animals. The bees 
and the birds and the monkeys behave as they have 
for ages. But not so man. He is unique. If all the 
rest is natural, he is supernatural.* As such it is 
not .easy to see how he could have emerged by 
natural processes from the natural. It is significant 
that evolutionary philosophers have been forced to 
adduce some non-evolving principle. Heracleitus 
had his nous, Bergson his élan vital, Alexander his 
nisus, Driesch his superentelechy. But man’s super- 
natural nature suggests a genuinely supernatural 
origin, a God. 

In the light of man’s uniqueness, moreover, the 
naturali tic assumption appears unsatisfactory. Con- 
sequently, objections raised to miracles on such an 
assumption lose their force. 


THE LAWS OF NATURE 

The laws of nature were once considered absolute, 
prescriptive laws, either inherent in or imposed 
upon the universe. This mechanistic view stems 
from Democritus, and found wide acceptance in 
early modern times. It implies a complete deter- 
minism, as evidenced in the early behavioristic 
psychology of Hobbes, although others, such as 
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Descartes, made man’s mind an exception. In this 
mechanistic universe, miracles violate natural law. 

David Hume did not accept this view of natural 
law and causation. He preferred to confine himself 
to a descriptive view, suggesting that laws are 
merely man’s description of the observed regularity 
of nature, the constant conjunction of events without 
the necessary connéctions of mechanism.‘ But 
Hume retained the old definition of miracles as vio- 
lations of natural law, which are therefore impos- 
sible. Yet, as A. E. Taylor has pointed out, Hume 
himself refused to regard natural law as absolute, 
inviolable. He rather insisted that absolute law is 
indemonstrable. But now, in order to disallow 
miracles, he assumes law is absolute. 

Evidently this confusion arises from defining 
miracles in relationship to natural law. How should 
the Christian treat these concepts? First, we note 
that modern theoretical science no longer thinks of 
prescriptive natural laws, but rather of descriptive 
generalizations. A law is a mathematical approxi- 
mation. The theoretical universe is an “ideal” one, 
which corresponds with varying degrees of accuracy 
to the “real” universe. Some have even interpreted 
the famous Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy 
as proof of the irregularity of nature, and this in 
turn has been seized on as making room for 
miracles, 


But we need to exercise caution. The preponder- 
ance of scientific opinion regards the Heisenberg 
principle as a confession of scientific ignorance of 
certain molecular behavior, due to the inaccuracy 
of the measuring instruments. It would be dangerous 
to undergird miracles with ignorance! 

Second, the Christian regards nature as_ the 
handiwork of a God who is all-wise and all-power- 
ful, but not whimsical. Our belief in the regularity 
of nature is really not a belief in nature and its 
power, but a belief in God and His power. Conse- 
quently we may define natural law as a man-made 
description of how God in eternity past chose to 
order His creation, as evidenced from the present 
course of nature. Thus natural law becomes part 
of God’s general providence. 

The Christian distinguishes between general and 
special providence. The usual, whether in nature or 
in man, is general providence, or general revelation 
from God. The unusual actions of God constitute 
his special providence, a special revelation from 
God. Miracles are therefore part of God’s special, 
additional activity, while natural law is his general, 
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regular activity. The one does not violate or sus- 
pend the other; rather it adds to the other, tran- 
scending it, introducing new factors into the natural 
realm. When Jesus fed the five thousand for in- 
stance, the miracle multiplied the food, but general 
providence controlled the digestive processes. In the 
virgin birth, the miracle procured the conception; 
but normal genetic processes then took over. 

From this viewpoint it is apparent that miracles 
are not only possible, but are an intrinsic part of a 
fully-orbed theism. If natural law were absolute, 
miracles would be impossible. But God alone is 
absolute, and He acts at times in unusual ways. 


THE PURPOSE OF MIRACLES 

When the miraculous is thus defined, an objection 
is heard that the miracle-working God must either 
be very whimsical to act as He does, or else He is 
having a hard time remedying the weaknesses in 
His general providence. This argument presup- 
poses, of course, that God does not think of work- 
ing a miracle until He has to, and that consequently 
they are without any real purpose. 


It is, however, one hallmark of Biblical miracles 
that they are purposeful and pre-arranged, not cap- 
ricious. In Scripture the recorded miracles cluster 
around three historical crises: at the time of Moses, 
then Elijah and Elisha, and finally Christ and the 
Apostles. In each case startling advances are being 
introduced into the progress of revelation, and so 
it seems that the miracles are planned to attest to 
the authority of this further special revelation. This 
suggestion certainly accounts for the infrequency of 
miracles at other times, and, indeed, during subse- 
quent Church history. 

Again, individual miracles are often regarded in 
Scripture as “signs.” In fact John employs the 
term “sign” for the miracles he records in his 
Gospel. As such they were enacted and are recorded 
purposefully : 

“And many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book: But these are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name” 
(John 20:30-31). 

This is God’s declared purpose in accordance 
with which miracles are prearranged special provi- 
dences. They are intended to point men to God’s 
truth and God’s salvation. They are not intended 
to draw attention to men or to satisfy empty 
curiosity. 
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In connection with this apologetic value of mira- 
cles, an objection has arisen that by the same token, 
pagan miracles attest the truth of pagan religions. 
To this two replies may be made. First, we should 
be careful to distinguish between the genuine and 
the spurious. People have often been, and still are, 
overcredulous.” Second, the truth of a religion is 
not attested only by its miracles. Its own intrinsic 
merit as meeting cosmopolitan and timeless spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual demands must be considered, 
as well as the integrity of its supposed historical 
bases. 

But again, if miracles may testify to the reliability 
of Christianity, what can testify to the reliability 
of miracles? How may we distinguish between the 
genuine and the spurious? Obviously each case 
must be examined in its own rights. Is it reason- 
able? purposeful? moral? 

David Hume objected that no testimony could be 
adequate to support such unusual events as mira- 
cles, for the people who attest them are naive, super- 
stitious, prone to exaggerate and fabricate facts, 
and so forth. But this contention was submitted 
to a devastating attack as long ago as 1819, when 
Richard Whately applied Hume’s canons to the 
unusual history of Napoleon, who was then still 
alive. Whately showed that by Hume’s own canons 
nobody had any right to believe the testimony 
concerning Napoleon’s life—and even his existence. 
But since the fact remains that we do and must be- 
lieve in Napoleon, it is obvious that Hume’s canons 
are unacceptable, and we can and should believe 
also in properly attested miracles.® 

It was stated at the outset that the Bible, Jesus 
Christ, and miracles, stand or fall together. Since 
miracles stand the test of honest inquiry, our faith 
in the Scriptures and the Saviour also stands with 
added strength and deeper devotion. END 


FOOTNOTES 
1 See, for instance, I Cor. 15. 


2e.g., B. B. Warfield, Counterfeit Miracles (New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1918). 

3A comparable argument is excellently stated by C. S. 
Lewis in Miracles, chapters II-V. (New York: Macmillan, 
1947). 

4 Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Sec. VII. 

5 Ibid, Sec. X. 

6“David Hume and the Miraculous,” in Philosophical 
Studies (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1934). 

7 See cases cited by Warfield, op. cit. 

8“Some Historic Doubts Concerning Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
in Famous Pamphlets, 2nd ed. (London: G. Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1890). 
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I. A Guide to Civilized Leisure, Harry Overstreet 
writes: “A modern social dance, in short, is as 
often as not a most unsocial phenomenon. Among 
college men and women it has tended to become a 
means of severe sexual competition. So the dance 
has in large measure ceased to be the dance, and 
has become a kind of terpsichorean stock exchange 
in which the male members of the exchange do their 
bidding for their favorites. This individualized 
form of dance has carried with it also some of the 
peculiar cruelties of competitive civilization.” 

A secular critique of this nature gives rise to 
serious questions among Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike. For the Christian, a decision against 
dancing as a part of dating will more often than 
not invite a challenge. The thesis of this article 
is that a repudiation of dancing may be postulated 
from both Christian behavior principles and sound 
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DATING: 


with or without 


DANCING 


BY DWIGHT H. SMALL 


sociological data. We need never fear the force of 
facts, but rather we may face them with the assur- 
ance that the Christian evaluation will be clearly 
substantiated. 

When the premises of those who affirm a rightful 
place for dancing are examined, they are seen at 
best to be only partially valid. Examination of 
three of these premises will demonstrate the point. 

(1) Ballroom dancing is classified as a recrea- 
tional pleasure, for it does combine elements of 
recreation, relaxation and amusement. But this 
viewpoint is an over-simplification. Dancing, more 
than any other recreational medium, profoundly in- 
volves the whole personality. Psychological factors 
are more significant than merely recreational ones. 

(2) Ballroom dancing is classified as an art 
form, for it does contain aesthetic elements. It re- 
quires technique, and it represents grace of bodily 
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movement. But again this is an over-simplification. 
The aesthetic values are diminished by the com- 
munication of a prevalent erotic idea. 

(3) Ballroom dancing is classified as an educa- 
tional and socializing force. As such it is con- 
sidered a therapeutic agency. London’s The Danc- 
ing Times has as its object the establishment of 
dancing as a recognized branch of general educa- 
tion. Many educators on levels down to grade school 
endorse dancing as part of the school program. 
The following statement is probably typical: 

“It is much easier for a child to learn to dance 
and to adjust to a group of mixed sexes before ado- 
lescent conflicts and emotional problems are estab- 
lished. At the approach of adolescence, when mutual 
sex attraction makes a boy-girl relationship desir- 
able and inevitable, a dancing class provides the 
stimulus and the techniques for making that adjust- 
ment naturally and easily.” 

But is it desirable for children to make such ad- 
justments prior to the natural time in adolescence? 
Should all such adolescent conflicts be removed? 
Rather, may not some of these conflicts be natural 
safeguards which in the final analysis are more to 
be desired than an easy adjustment. 


Dancing may well build confidence in those who 
feel socially inferior, and may socialize those who 
tend to retreat into social isolation, but surely there 
are other ways of accomplishing the same result. 
The question is whether the disadvantages may not 
overbalance the advantages. Does dancing really 
permit an individual to acquire and conserve the 
greater benefits? 


We move closer to the real issue when we state 
that dancing is essentially a medium of self-expres- 
sion and self-communication. This definition comes 
directly from a recognized authority, John Martin, 
dance critic for the New York Times: “When men 
are deeply stirred, they resort automatically to spon- 
taneous bodily movement to express their emotional 
states and convictions which are too elemental to 
be rationalized in words. Such movement becomes 
a direct means of emotional communication — an 
instantaneous transfer, so to speak, of pure mood.” 

This leads to the question: What elemental emo- 
tional states are spontaneously expressed and com- 
municated by the music, the rhythms. the bodily 
contact, the movements of modern ballroom danc- 
ing? 

The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences defines danc- 
ing as “an externalization of emotional energy.” 
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“Physiologically, dancing is a vent for excitement, 
and stimulates excitement.” When we ask what kind 
of excitement it stimulates, the answer from this 
same source is, “It is nevertheless true that since 
sexual impulses are excited by dancing, many 
dances that have had their origin in other sources 
are attributed erroneously to this cause because they 
have led eventually to sex indulgence.” This same 
encyclopedia adds: “Increasing freedom in the re- 
lations of the sexes has been paralleled by increas- 
ing freedom in dance forms.” 

Dr. Emory Bogardus, Professor of Social Psy- 
chology at the University of Southern California, 
writes: “The combination of sexually vulgar danc- 
ing, of drinking liquor, and of highly stimulating 
jazz is one which the ordinary participant cannot 
stand.” He concludes that dancing “has one leading 
social function to it, that of facilitating the mutual 
approach of the sexes; it perennially stresses de- 
grading patterns.” 


This is confirmed by critic John Martin, who 
writes: “The struggle to subject dancing to decorum 
is a long-standing, determined, and ultimately hope- 
less one, rather like trying to inure the devil to 
holy water. Truth to tell, dances are inevitably 
more or less crude of surface when they spring 
spontaneously to life, for the dancers care less than 
nothing about how they look. Since it is likely to 
be amorous emotion, the movements that it creates 
are clearly not going to be cold and aloof! But 
when decorum censors and modifies them so that 
they acquire elegance of appearance, it also takes 
away their function, and before you know it the 
dancers are off again creating new dances to give 
them emotional satisfaction.” Martin concludes, 
“The dancers are bound to win in the end, for ex- 
uberance and creative impulses are not controllable 
by code.” 


Incidentally, this is a final answer to the argu- 
ment for supervised dances. As has been forcibly 
said: “You cannot supervise the eyes, the thoughts, 
the imaginations, or the nerve-centers!” 

The Textbook of Social Dancing by Agnes and 
Lucille Marsh of Columbia University says, “The 
social dance, then, can be designated as love-danc- 
ing. It is the expression of the sex philosophy of a 
given period. We must consider the social dance as 
a manifestation of the sex psychology and philos- 
ophy of the time.” So, as high as the sex morality 
of non-Christians at a given day, so high and no 
higher will dancing be capable of interpretation. 
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Colliers Encyclopedia declares: “The social dance 
has usually been the result of joint physical exu- 
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berance and sex stimuli.” And the sociologist, 
Munsterberg, tells us that historically dancing peaks 
correspond to peaks of social stagnation and care- 
lessness, and indifference to public life and responsi- 
bility. Dancing is recognized as one of the chief 
escape functions. Munsterberg further points out 
that tyrants have often promoted public dancing in 
order to divert the attention of the masses from 
political corruption. He adds that the lower the 
stratum in society the more emphasis is found upon 
dancing. Even H. L. Mencken (in his vile and 
blasphemous book Treatise on Right and Wrong) 
comments on the new morality of our day in these 
words: “Moreover, the general laxity of manners 
has liberated many ancient incitements to dalliance, 
including especially alcohol and the dance.” 

It is impossible to consider the nature of social 
dancing apart from the music and the rhythm which 
are so much a part of it. Consider first the rhythm. 

The body rhythms essential to life such as breath- 
ing, heart-beat, and walking establish man as a 
rhythmical being. Emotionally, excitement and 
ecstacy are associated with rhythm. Rhythm can 
induce auto-intoxication. The close association be- 
tween rhythm and sexual excitement is well-known. 


If rhythm can induce auto-intoxication and sexual 
excitement, the perils of dancing become immedi- 
ately evident. Add to this the embrace and sensual 
music. The embrace and the rhythm in dancing 
make the partners one in movement. In her book, 
Personality, Marjorie Greenbie writes: “The 
modern dance is more subtle in its demands . . . it 
depends on the closest psychic union, for the mo- 
ment, between the partners, and a response to the 
almost unconscious intimations of one to the other.” 
Small wonder that men have always found dancing 
to be the most effective initial step toward promis- 
cuity. No matter what else may be said, the dance 
depends upon the proprietory embrace and rhyth- 
mic suggestibility. 

In this rhythmic oneness the woman is pliant 
while the man leads, suggesting that both the will 
and the body of the woman are subject to those of 
the man. 

Dr. Foster Kennedy, Cornell neurologist, says: 
“The more primitive a people, the more is the beat 
stressed in their music.” Modern jitterbug is per- 
haps the closest parallel to jungle dancing. One 
would conclude that this is because the same primi- 
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tive emotions are being expressed. 

Liberty of bodily movement is always imperiled 
by the tendency to licentiousness. Even the inno- 
cent situation of a boy holding a girl’s hand makes 
for sexual excitement. Mere movement as such pro- 
duces excitement, as we know. Uniformity of move- 
ments (rhythm) produces emotional ecstacy. One 
effect of this is a psychological detachment from the 
social situation. This amounts to an inhibition of 
moral sensitivity, which is demonstrated in the 
auto-intoxication induced by savage war dances and 
dervishes. The individual loses control of his will 
and becomes a servant of the rhythm and excite- 
ment. He becomes willingly identified with what- 
ever demands that excitement puts before him. If 
the demands are sexual promiscuity, self-control is 
severely compromised. 

Rhythm identifies individuals with each other. 
Military leaders recognize this, as demonstrated by 
group calisthenics executed in regular rhythm, or 
in the goose-step of the Nazi youth movement. 

The music which accompanies social dancing con- 
tains two important elements. One is the use of 
highly exciting dissonances. The other is a close 
harmony put to slow rhythm. What subtle idea does 
each interpret? 


The high exciting dissonance represents a revolt 
against law and convention, a throwing off of re- 
straint. Dissonance defies code and custom. It 
represents a revolt of the Ego against the confine- 
ments of authority, against all imposed standards. 
The revolting Ego of man craves independence and 
the spontaneous expression of its moods and desires. 
For this reason musical anarchy creates a disturb- 
ance in our emotional nature, and this disturbance 
is exciting. Musical anarchy finds its correspond- 
ence in the sinful nature of man’s Ego which would 
defy the laws of God and His authority. 

On the other hand, sensual, close harmony set to 
slow rhythm is suggestive. The result accentuates 
the idea of closeness. Personalities of the dancers 
are subject to the sensuous appeal for closeness 
and the domination of bodily movement. Most ball- 
room dancing is accompanied by this second type of 
music and rhythm. 

The history of dancing is important for this 
study, and may help us arrive at a better estimate 
of where it is going. 

Early dancing masters, such as Guglielmo in the 
15th century, distinguished between “dance as an 

(Continued on page 35, column 2) 
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Dear Sir: 

Yesterday the February issue of His came in the 
mail and as usual I immediately began reading it. 
The statements concerning homosexuality in “Trend 
of Thought” interested me, since I was once en- 
tangled within a circle of homosexuals. 

When I left home, as a freshman, to attend col- 
lege in another part of our state I had no idea of 
what the word even meant. During the second 
semester of my freshman year another student asked 
me if my roommate was a “queer.” I remarked 
that I didn’t know what she meant and in quite 
vague terms she explained. This shocked me, and 
without further ado I went to our library to read 
everything I could find on the subject. With my 
new-found information I carefully scrutinized my 
roommate’s behavior for several weeks and she in- 
deed appeared to be a homosexual. The final proof 
was a note she had written to another girl which I 
am sure was accidentally dropped on the floor of 
our room which I read unbeknownst to my room- 
mate. I spent many hours in constant thought about 
the matter and deduced that homosexuality was not 
wrong; that the term meant a strong affection for 
a member of the same sex and that even I had a 
strong affection for a couple of my high school bud- 
dies. I enjoyed the friendship I shared with my 
roommate and as time went by she concluded from 
my remarks that I too was a homosexual. How 
naive I was at that time. I had a willingness to 
believe almost anything regardless of how fantastic 
it happened to be. 

Soon I had many friends of this nature and soon 
I discovered that my definition of homosexuality 
was only partly correct. Their surreptitious actions 
disturbed me. I had a desire to get away from 
those abnormally obsessed people and at the same 
time I wanted to be a friend to them. A year had 
passed since I had first found out about homosex- 
uality. 

It was quite a coincidence the day I became ac- 
quainted with a girl in my dorm who knew Jesus 
Christ. Previous to meeting this girl and a friend, 
I thought that anyone who discussed religion or the 
Word of God was a fanatic. The “religious” people 
I knew were dull and didn’t know how to “live.” 
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These girls didn’t fall under that category and they 
both appeared to have characteristics void in most 
of the people I knew. I wondered what made them 
tick. Between semesters of that year these girls 
introduced me to a staff member of Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. I dont remember chatting 
alone with her, but I do remember that I liked her 
and enjoyed the group Bible study and discussion 
she led. After she left I attended other Bible studies 
occasionally with my two new friends. At the same 
time I continued on with my homosexual friends. 
Gee, but I was a mixed-up individual. After some 
persuasion from my two friends I wrote about my 
predicament to the Inter-Varsity staff member whom 
I had met. The answer I received is enclosed with 
this letter (See Below). The letter was helpful but 
I did not abide by it. 

That spring at an 1vcF conference I became ac- 
quainted with Christ Jesus and accepted Him as my 
very own. 

Because I knew God’s verdict concerning my ap- 
proval of those individuals who had unnatural af- 
fections I fled that cancerous group and let my 
new-found Savior help me choose new friends. 

All was well for awhile and then I in my stupid- 
ity, and without seeking God’s will in the matter, 
decided I could help some of them. To make a long 
story short, instead of my helping them, I became 
personally involved with one of them. What a pitiful 
situation! God provided a way of escape and I was 
thankful for it, but I was in a terrible psychological 
state. 

Finally | admitted to God my helplessness and 
without reservation I sought only His help. Only 
God could help! Two years have passed since that 
dishonorable experience and I can truthfully say 
that it is very infrequent that I even think of homo- 
sexuality and then, those thoughts fade away in a 
brief period of time. My advice to anyone who 
has friends of this nature is to escape them as 
quickly as possible! 

I have been a Christian several years now and 
I must admit that I have not always been faithful 
to my Savior. At one time, not too far in the past, 
I even doubted that there was a God. The intangi- 





bility of. Christianity made me unsusceptible to 
many of its truths. What a scoundrel I was to have 
ever doubted such a Person. He is always faithful! 
Only God through Christ Jesus could have caused 
the miraculous change in my attitudes and affec- 
tions toward others. I’ve found it best for me to let 
Him “run” this individual’s life, since I lack the 
necessary power to operate it myself. 
NaME WITHHELD 

[Below is the letter written by an 1vc¥ staff member 
several years ago to this young woman. Names are 
fictitious to protect the identity of the one to whom 
the letter was written. Ed.] 


Dear Helen: 

Thank you so much for your letter. Ever since 
the week after leaving, I have had an envelope ad- 
dressed to you, but because I didn’t know you very 
well and was never able to extract much from you, 
I was slow to write. There were a lot of things I 
wanted to say but wanted to be sure you wanted me 
to say them. It is an honor to me that you wrote 
as frankly as you did about the problem in your 
life. It is perfectly obvious that you don’t go 
around baring your soul to the general public. I 
didn’t know whether I was classified as general pub- 
lic or not. Anyhow I am so glad to have your letter 
and the opening to write. Will do so very frankly. 

I spotted you across the dining room the first 
night I ate at your house—or was it Sunday dinner 
—and thought to myself what a delightfully whole- 
some girl. And as soon as I saw your friends I re- 
marked to myself, “a nice girl in a bad crowd.” 
Having run into similar situations many times, it 
was easy to spot, though one never knows how 
serious it is or if just potential. It was so perfectly 
obvious that you were not the tough type. The things 
you said that sounded so much from the “smoking- 
drinking crowd” struck me as almost funny had 
they not been so tragic. They were purely acquired. 
Anyone could look at you and see you were just not 
the type. I was convinced from the start that God 
could and would bring you out of it, and am more 
convinced today since your will is set in the right 
direction. I prayed for you more than for any other 
person while there and still do almost daily, if not 
daily. I hope you don’t mind this. 

Am I right in drawing from your letter that you 
are a Christian? I think Ruth wrote that you 
joined the church with her, so I take it that you 
were one before and decided to work at it again or 
that you have recently become one. I'll speak to you 
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as such. That must account for the change in you 
the last month? 

It is so unsatisfactory to write. What I wouldn’t 
give to be able to talk this over with you! I hope 
you understand all I want to say and know that I 
have the greatest possible desire to help you. I wish 
I knew how much you know. Since I don’t, you 
will have to excuse what may be much repetition 
to you. 

There are a few things that are basic. God loves 
you. He understands you. His Word and com- 
mandments are not to make things hard for you but 
because to live His way is the happy, useful way. 
We make our own trouble—we are our own worst 
enemies. He gets us out of our trouble because He 
loves us. It was a wonderful thing to me to dis- 
cover this and begin to rest on it. He loves us more 
than we love ourselves. Because of this love He has 
for us, He hates the things that hurt us, just like 
you would. If you saw something destroying some- 
one you loved you would do all within your power 
to get rid of it, wouldn’t you? That’s why He re- 
veals His wrath against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men (Romans 1:18). Ungodliness 
means living as though God did not exist. Unright- 
eousness means contrary to rightness—against the 
way He intended things to be. He reveals His wrath 
against these things because these are the things that 
ruin us and make it impossible for us to find the 
life of rich freedom He intended for us. To really 
know God’s way, we must agree with God about the 
things He condemns and act according to His ver- 
dict. If He says a thing is wrong, we must agree 
that it is wrong and treat it accordingly. This agree- 
ment with God is confession of sin and is necessary 
to forgiveness if we are in any way guilty of what 
He condemns (I John 1:9). 

You are probably familiar with the passage in 
Romans 1 which gives God’s verdict on homo- 
sexuality (vv. 26-32). Your letter has already 
described a situation which agrees with vv. 29-32. 
It appears to me that this verdict is true and just 
because it is so true to life. 

(a) \t completely affects the whole life-attitude 
toward sex, the family, yourself, other people, the 
world and God, being forbidden by Him. If we 
persist in it, we are cut off from Him. The individ- 
ual is abandoned to a life without God. This is not 
only the Bible but actual experience. 

(6) It follows that any channel of life or service 
which might be best for us is made impossible by 
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having our whole life involved in that which is un- 
natural. 

(c) Homos live the way they do because they are 
inclined in their affections in a certain way. Feel- 
ing this way about it they think they have as much 
right to express themselves as anyone else. Thus 
they indulge their sex life. Sexual expression, though 
it may not be the actual sexual act becomes the 
primary consideration of life and all of life is thus 
determined, thwarted and expressed in the light of 
sexual desire. From the Christian point of view 
this is not right. Gratification of sexual desire is 
not basic or necessary to the Christian. At least 
that is not what the body is made for. See I Cor- 
inthians 6, especially vv. 13, 19, 20. We learn to 
take sex in our stride and it is possible to have such 
a life of happiness through all that God gives that 
sex can become relatively unimportant. But if it is 
expressed in this unnatural way, then it controls all 
of life and makes normality in every way impossible. 

(d) Anyone who is unmoral, sins against his own 
body (I Corinthians 6:18) and therefore is told to 
run from it, “flee it.” But when he is unmoral in 
this unnatural way, he receives in his own person 
the penalty of his error. That is why such people 
are so pronounced in their type of personality 


(Romans 1:27). 


Look at the chain of evils which follow this kind 
of life (Romans 1:29-32). Worst of all; one can 
never be satisfied alone, but is not happy until 
others are involved with him (v. 32). To ruin 
one’s own life is bad enough, but to ruin the life of 
another is far worse. And more often than not it 
does not stop with two people, but during a life 
time a whole chain of people are affected. This is 
the worst in the category of moral sins because of 
its destroying effects to the whole personality and 
because of the great difficulty, almost impossibility, 
of changing once one has given himself over to it. 

I believe you that you are not personally involved, 
but I say all of this because I think it so very im- 
portant that you see the absolute necessity of mak- 
ing a definite break away from the situation that 
could mean to you utter slavery and permanent 
downfall. There is no situation more urgent of 
action because the effects can be so devastating. 

If you are not personally guilty, I think there are 
two things to be considered: (1) The possibility of 
becoming personally involved. I Corinthians 10:12 
says, “let him that thinks he stands take heed lest 
he fall,” followed by v. 13: God will help you 
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escape by making a way for you. The way He has 
made for escape of fornication is to flee from it. It 
is too dangerous to tamper with. II Corinthians 
6:17, 18 says, “touch not the unclean thing.” If 
your affections are still wholesome you can thank 
God and don’t take a chance on its happening. 

(2) The other command to you comes even if 
you are not personally involved. I Thessalonians 
5:22: “Abstain from all appearance of evil.” 

Helen, if when you make other friends you are 
accused and someone innocent is spoken against 
because of you, you will just have to realize the 
truth of the words in Titus 1:15, 16, “unto the de- 
filed and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled . . .” 


But it seems to me, Helen, that the very very 
important thing for you to realize is the importance 
of your doing the right thing regardless of what 
others may say or think, and then trust God for 
your reputation. Jean is engaged and Beth goes 
steady with a fellow. They are the safest possible 
friends to make. I don’t think you need keep your- 
self in this dangerous position for fear of their 
reputation. Act in obedience and trust God to look 
after you. I Peter 2:19-23 speaks of being falsely 
accused and taking it patiently, committing the sit- 
uation to God who is the Righteous Judge. 


The possibility of having others speak evil of 
you may be a very real danger, but in no way is 
this a reason for not doing what you know to be 
right. The cost of the break to you will possibly 
mean your friendship with your roommate of whom 
you are fond. You asked if I thought it possible to 
have friends of this nature. My own opinion is that 
in your position at the moment the answer is no. 
Not possible. The urgent necessity for you at the 
present is to get on with the Christian life and this 
will not really be possible in the light of the position 
you described. Radical means sometimes have to be 
used by God. Do believe that God loves you and 
wants your permanent good and that He will do 
what is best for you even if it hurts. If dropping 
out of school were necessary so that you could come 
back in the fall and make a fresh start, it wouldn’t 
be the worst thing that could happen. It might 
be the best. My best advice to you is accept the 
way of escape or make one, and don’t fight against 
whatever comes. Accept it as from God (Romans 
8:28). Make other friends. Break loose and be 
yourself. Ask God to give you another place to live 

(Continued on page 35, column 1) 
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study in France 


WHAT COURSES 
FOR FOREIGNERS? 


ON AN UNDERGRADUATE level the cours de civilisa- 
tion francaise is offered from November 1 to June 
30 at several French universities. No educational 
prerequisites are required. Some American colleges 
give credit for a year spent in France for this 
course. Summer courses in language and civiliza- 
tion are also offered in several universities. 

By special arrangement with Smith College or 
Sweet Briar College, students with two years of 
undergraduate work in an American college may 
take the junior year in France and obtain credit 
toward an American degree. Please note that apart 
from these courses there are practically no openings 
for American undergraduate students in French 
universities. Only under very exceptional conditions 
is it possible to transfer as an undergraduate from 
an American college to a French university. French 
universities are graduate institutions. 

Regular courses in the Faculties of Letters, Law, 
and Science are normally open to graduate students 
only. All French universities offer the following 
graduate degrees: (1) Certificat d’Etudes Supér- 
ieures, after one year of study and the passing of 
examinations. (2) Diplome d’Etudes Universitaires, 
after two years in a Faculte des lettres, and the pass- 
ing of exams. (3) Licence, after two or three years, 
and the passing of four certificates. Exams are 
dificult. Instead of the Licence, Americans often 
work for the (4) Doctorat d’Universite, obtained 
in two or more years; a doctoral thesis must be 
written for this. You must have a bachelor’s de- 
gree from an accredited American college in order 
to be accepted in a French university as a graduate 
student. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 
Your boat fare will cost about $200 each way. 
For living in France, count on a minimum of $60 


per month with university restaurant privileges. 
Extra money for books. Tuition is free except in 
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special undergraduate courses such as cours de 
civilisation francaise. 

Write to the FrencH CuLTurAL CounsELor, 934 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. for the brochure 
Study in France. For entrance requirements and 
tuition, write to the Bureau d’Information Universi- 
taire, 15, rue Soufflot, Paris 5e, France. 


WHERE IS THERE SPIRITUAL NEED? 

There are about 140 thousand university students 
in France, half of them in Paris. They attend 17 
universities. In addition to the vast University of 
Paris, there are facultés in the following towns: 
Lille, Caen, Rennes, Nancy, Strasbourg, Besancon, 
Dijon, Poitiers, Clermont-Ferrand, Lyon, Grenoble, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpelier, Aix-en-Provence 
and Marseille. The Groupes Bibliques Universitaires 
(equivalent to 1vcF) have groups in 10 of these 
universities. Pioneer work needs to be done to 
initiate witnesses in Caen, Rennes, Nancy, Poitiers, 
Dijon, Besancon and Marseille. We would draw 
your prayerful attention to these towns in particular. 

There is also a need for leaders in the English- 
speaking Inter-Varsity Christian Union of Paris, 
founded two years ago to reach the thousands of 
Anglo-Saxon and other English-speaking students 
in Paris. This work is independent of and parallel 
to the GBu. The work among French students in 
Paris is well established and does not need addi- 
tional Anglo-Saxon help. It is understood that 
American students coming to Paris would join the 
English-speaking 1vcup, not the GBU. 

We draw your attention to a vitally important 
article written by C. Stacey Woods which appeared 
in the January-February 1955 issue of the IFES 
Journal. Write to 1FEs, Room 1420, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


From our own experience in France we would 
advise the following: that students coming to France 
as “non-professional missionaries” be graduate 
students who intend to stay a minimum of two years 
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in one university, and who are ready to submerge 
themselves completely in French university life. 
Linguistic ability and adaptability to a different 
way of life and cuisine are indispensable. One 
should expect loneliness, discouragement and the 
temptations of a thoroughly secular environment. 

We prefer to see students who have already been 
“proven” in the life of an American secular college, 
though of course we recognize that God in His 
sovereignty calls whom He wills and fits them for 
the task. The vision of work should not be one of 
mass evangelistic campaigns attended by hundreds 
of spiritually hungry students, but rather a quiet, 
persevering witness to the handful of friends the 
Lord will give . . . friends who, likely as not, will 
be intellectual, sceptical and mistrustful of any- 
thing “religious.” Such students would be able to 
profit from collaboration with the existing GBU, 
for example to arrange for the visit of a traveling 
staff member, or to invite fellow students to GBU 
conferences. 

In general we would not encourage undergraduate 
students to consider a course of study in France 
because of the time needed for adaptation, the 
generally slow nature of the spiritual work to be 
accomplished, the academic limitations of the 
courses offered which keep foreign students from 
close and extended contact with French students, 
the shortness of stay. 


A FINAL WARNING : 
Don’t be carried away by the “glamor” of study- 


ing for Christ in a French university. That will 
wear off quickly. What counts is a clear and un- 
mistakable call from God to one who is willing to 
pay the price of obedience. 

—FRANK Horton, Paris 
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(Continued from page 33) 
and trust God for the consequences. If it is neces- 
sary to go home, do so; and accept that as God’s 
best way out. This means that He has something 
better for you. Maybe He wants you to have more 
time to read the Bible! (or Shakespeare.) 

I am looking forward to seeing you again and 
will be praying that you will have the strength to 
do what is right. This is strictly confidential as far 
as I am concerned for your sake. You may trust 
me. Do so hope this is clear. There are a thousand 
other things I would like to say but must close. 

Lovingly, 
A Woman Starr MEMBER 
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DATING: WITH OR WITHOUT DANCING 

(Continued from page 30) 
art, and a vile adulterous affair.” Count Baldas- 
sare Castiglione (the Emily Post of the Renais- 
sance) tells us that French dances such as Brando 
and Moresca are indecent. Men wore disguises 
when they danced to shield their identity. The in- 
decent Brando was refined into the minuet. But 
when it became refined, the minuet was quickly 
discarded, and from a whirling German peasant 
dance came the face-to-face waltz. 


Disapproval of the waltz was violent until Czar 
Alexander II danced it publicly at Almacks in 1816, 
when the waltz achieved respectability overnight. 

In 1910 the ragtime revolution broke out from 
cheap dives across America. Finally it was stand- 
ardized in the form of the fox-trot and one-step. 
But these in turn led to ever new forms, each one 
successively needing refinement. Notably, since 
1910 dance forms have developed clearly in the 
direction of freedom between the sexes. 

The slow fox-trot and the one-step are based on 
old ragtime dances of the primitive negro under- 
world. The Lindy is entirely primitive in style and 
in form. The Samba came to the United States via 
Brazil, where it was introduced centuries ago with 
shiploads of African slaves. 

Modern social dancing came in part from the 
16th century French. Catherine DeMedici intro- 
duced the fashion into France. From Paris came 
leadership for all Europe in both immodest fashion 
and immodest dance. 

The Tango, Conga and Samba all came to the 
United States from Latin America, and for the most 
part from the slum brothels where they are recog- 
nized as interpretive of adultery. 

Medical science identifies dancing as a _ sex 
stimulant, going so far as to define it as an erotic 
exercise, as part of the sexual commerce itself. 
Medical Review of Reviews states: “There can be 
scarcely any doubt that dancing came about as an 
adjunct of sexual stimulation.” Professor W. C. 
Wilkinson of Chicago University analyzed the mod- 
ern dance as “a system of means, contrived with 
more than human ingenuity, to excite the instinct of 
sex into action.” Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Spaulding of New York said that the confessional 
reveals the fact that nearly every known lapse of 
female virtue is traceable to the dance. 

Judges dealing with the attraction of teen-agers 
to roadside dance halls tell us that the supervised 
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dance is the first step to trouble, for it is not 
satisfying emotionally, but becomes a feeder to less 
frigid dance resorts and the teen-age rendezvous. 


If Christian young men and women are to present 
their bodies as living sacrifices to God, and if the 
body is a sacred trust from God, the “temple of the 
Holy Spirit,” then it is only reasonable to evaluate 
modern social dancing as a perilous incitement to 
lust. And since dancing involves two persons, one 
who dances without impure thoughts cannot assume 
that this will also be true of the other. Thus one 
may unknowingly contribute to the secret indul- 
gence of lust in another. 


Dancing, like petting, will remove the desire for 
other wholesome activities which a couple may enjoy 
together with more profit and less tension. It is 
for these considerations that dancing must be re- 
garded by the Christian as falling far short of the 
purposes of God for the sanctity of dating. | END 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


probably emerged from the minister’s prayerful ap- 
plication not only to the Scriptures but to com- 
mentary and exposition by faithful scholars. And 
the illustrations which you remember even longer 
might never have come your way had not some 


patient historian or biographer told of God’s Hand 
in the past. 


The work of these scholars and writers is costly 
and dangerous. Because they may not see fruit im- 
mediately it is easy to lose heart. Long hours 
which to another may have brought the thrill of a 
crowded, responsive meeting, or the satisfaction of 
personal counselling, may have been spent in creat- 
ing a dozen pages of a book which will not be out 
in the world for months or years. Then again, they 
must face the criticism of those who cannot see 
the value of what they are doing. 

Yes, there is a Cross and a conflict in the min- 
istry of writing worth-while books; and if others 
knew of it they would pray more earnestly. There 
is the labor, the sheer weight of putting body, mind 
and spirit into creative work, of presenting from 
a mass of material the facts and impressions which 
will best display the truth as God would have it 
shown. And the enemy of souls is active. He at- 
tacks authors and scholars as much as he attacks 
preachers or personal workers. The enemy knows 
how easy it is to neutralize a writer to deflect him 
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from God’s path, to empty his work of spiritual 
value. 

Because of this, the writer must not forget what 
is the test of his work. The test is nothing less 
than this: Does it manifest Christ? There is, un- 
fortunately, much religious literature written by 
men whose grasp of the eternal gospel is weak, 
whose scholarship is not Christ-centered. At any 
time, if his friends, known and unknown, do not 
pray, or if he turns his gaze from Jesus, the writer 
whose aim was once “that He should be manifest,” 
whose ambition was to open the eyes of his fellows 
to the riches of his incomparable Savior, may find 
himself wasting his substance in worthy but Christ- 
less writing. But like John Sung in his dream, he 
must draw out drowning souls from the torrent, 
using the Cross as a bridge. 

And when his work passes the test, when his writ- 
ings are such that they change lives and win others 
to Christ and feed them and build them up in the 
faith, then he will know the joy of his work. In 
heaven, and from time to time on earth, he will 
come to know how something he wrote led a soul to 
Christ; how an article explaining some facet of 
the faith saved a Christian leader from error; how 
a biography he wrote, or history of a God-inspired 
movement of the past, the facts compiled in months 
of research, the pages made to live by unstinted 
application to his craft and by sacrificial prayer, 
has revealed afresh the splendor of the gospel and 

caught men up in a fresh enthusiasm for the service 


of the Lord. 

Can it be doubted, then, that the men of Chris- 
tian scholarship and literature need prayer? And 
will you not pray for the authors of the books and 
magazine articles you read, and for those who are 
preparing others which you will read in years to 


come ? END 
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through the Bible in five years - a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


15. Memorize v. 23. This morning let me pray with David the prayer in 
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pare the size and equipment of the opposing forces (vv. 8, 9). What was 
Asa’s only source of strength in the face of such overwhelming odds? Cp. 
Psalm 46:1. (3) Note vv. 6, 7, 1l—rest in peace or war. Am I experiencing 
what it means to rest in the Lord at all times? Cp. Matthew 11:28, 29; 
Colossians 3:15. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2 


Il CHRONICLES 15 (1) The reforms mentioned in ch. 14 were evidently on 
an official level only; those mentioned in this chapter were more thorough 
(2) What part did Oded play in this matter? Is there 
someone to whom I can give a word of encouragement today (cp. v. 8)? 
(3) What is required of those who would find the Lord (v. 15)? Cp. 
Luke 9:23, 


and widespread. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3 

II CHRONICLES 16 (1) Up until now, upon whom did Asa rely for victory 
(chs. 13, 14)? In whom does he put his trust here? With what result? 
See. vv. 7, 9. Can loss of victory and of peace in my life be attributed 
to this cause? Cp. Proverbs 3:5. (2) How do you account for Asa’s 
attitude in vv. 10, 12? Cp. Hebrews 3:12, 13. (3) What can I learn about 
the Lord from v. 9? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 

Il CHRONICLES 17 (1)) What steps did Jehoshaphat take to make sure his 
people followed the Lord God (vv. 6, 7, 9)? Cp. II Timothy 2:24, 25. 
What responsibility do I have to fellow Christians? Cp. Hebrews 10:24, 
25. (2) From this description of Jehoshaphat, what was outstanding about 
him (vv. 3, 4, 6)? Can the same be observed in me? Cp. II Corinthians 
3:18. (3) What results did Jehoshaphat’s faithfulness to God bring to 
the kingdom (vv. 10-13)? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5 

Il CHRONICLES 18 (1) For background on Ahab see I Kings 21:25, 26. What 
do the events of v. 1 indicate about Jehoshaphat? Cp. Psalm 33:16, also 
II Corinthians 6:14. 
this my main concern in life too, regardless of the consequences? Cp. 
John 15:19. (3) Jehoshaphat was in alliance with a man who had given 
himself over to evil; vv. 4, 6 show that he did attempt to use his in- 
fluence for God. What was the result? Can I learn something about the 
effects of compromise on my witness from this? (4) What can I learn 
about the faithfulness of God from vy. 31? Cp. II Timothy 2:13. 


(2) What was Micaiah’s main concern (v. 13)? Is 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 22 

JEREMIAH 3 (1) With reference to God observe the use of the words 
“father” and “husband.” What ideas do these metaphors suggest? Is my 
(2) Have I 
responded to His invitation in vv. 4, 12, 14, 22? How were the people to 
return (vv. 13, 25)? Cp. 2:31 with 3:22. Is this my experience? 


love and obedience to Him that of a true child or wife? 


MONDAY, APRIL 23 

JEREMIAH 4 (1) Vy. 3:6-6:30 emphatically stress that the only alternative 
to repentance is judgment. The exhortation in v. 3 calls for a thorough 
“breaking of the ground” that thorns may be utterly uprooted. What 
would this entail in my own life? Where does true repentance begin 
(vv. 4, 14)? 
heart in predicting coming desolation. How much does seeing others away 
Consider the suffering of Christ 


See Colossians 2:11. (2) Jeremiah went through agony of 
from the Lord affect me_ personally? 
for the sin of His people (Isaiah 53:3). Let me pray for a readiness to 


see the relation of personal and national chaos to personal and national sin. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24 

JEREMIAH 5 (1) For whom was the search in v. 1? Would I qualify on 
my campus? (2) List the characteristics of Israel and Judah for use 
honest. (3) Observe again the nature of 
Jeremiah’s calling (v. 14). (4) Could the analysis of the people (v. 25) 


be the cause of barrenness in my own life? Lord, show me myself. 


as a personal inventory. Be 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 

JEREMIAH 6 (1) A contemporary note is easily seen in v. 10. To what 
extent is Psalm 1:2 truly descriptive of me? (2) To whom is rest promised 
in v. 16? Cp. Matthew 11:29. Note the contrast between vv. 20 and 26. 
God estimates the former as purposeless. Let the urgency of this chapter 
stir me to prayer and witnessing that the pronouncement of v. 30 may not 
be true on my campus. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26 
JEREMIAH 7:1-28 (1) The people of Judah came to the house of worship 
(vv. 2, 10, 14), but what was the proof that their “church attendance” was 
vain? What does my daily life show about the sincerity of my devotion 
to the Lord? (2) Do the mistakes of others serve for me as an object 
for criticism or an example from which to learn and take warning (v. 
12)? (3) Do I recognize that in failing to obey God I am “walking after 


other gods?” Consider God’s judgment upon idolatry as shown here in v. 
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15:7-9. Is there any danger of this creeping into my life? into the Chris- 
tian group to which I belong? (3) What do we learn about the resources 
of God from vv. 8, 9? Cp. Philippians 4:13, 19. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11 
II CHRONICLES 26 (1) Note the variety of pursuits successfully managed 
by Uzziah in the first half of this chapter. (2) The end of the story 
(v. 21) is a strange contrast to the beginning; how do you account for 
this? What was the basic cause of Uzziah’s downfall? Cp. Proverbs 16:18. 


How can I avoid this sin that is so common to mankind? Cp. James 4:10. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12 

II CHRONICLES 27, 28 (1) How did Jotham obtain success in life (27:6)? 
What means did Ahaz use in his attempts to be successful (28:4, 16, 21, 
23)? Upon what, or whom, am I relying for success in life? Cp. Isaiah 
48:17. 


back to the same old sin—that of worshiping other gods. 


(2) Note 28:2-4 as in previous chapters God’s people keep going 
If there is 
some sin continually dogging my footsteps, how can I overcome it? Cp. 
Romans 7:24, 25; Hebrews 2:18. (3) How did trouble and distress affect 
Ahaz’ attitude to God (v. 22)? As a Christian what should my attitude 


be when trouble comes? Cp. James 1:2, 3 and I Peter 2:19-21. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13 

II CHRONICLES 29, 30 (1) How long did Hezekiah wait before he began his 
reforms (29:3)? Am I as quick to use my opportunities to do good? Cp. 
Ecclesiastes 9:10. (2) In addition to opening the doors of the house of 
the Lord (v. 3), what else had to be done before it was ready for service 
(29: 5, 16)? How does this apply to my being ready for His service? Cp. 
II Timothy 2:21; Psalm 139:23, 24. In this connection note also 29:34, 
30:3, 15, 17. (3) What was the result of returning to true worship of 


the living God (30:21, 26)? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14 

II CHRONICLES 31:1-32:23 (1) Compare the division of labor among the 
priests and ministers with Roman 12:4-8 or I Corinthians 12:12-31. Am 
I co-operating with the rest of the “body,” and fulfilling my function in 
it? (2) Ch, 31. In what spirit did the people give (v. 5) and what were 
for others (v. 10)? 
Cp. Il Corinthians 9:6, 7. 


which verse would you say gives the key to Hezekiah’s successful reign? 


‘ 


the results a. for themselves? b. Am I doing my 


part in giving? (3) From today’s section 


Can I say the same for myself? 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 15 

Il CHRONICLES 32:24-33:25 (1) With 32:31 cp. James 1:3. What is the 
purpose of temptations and trials? (2) Note the doings of Manasseh in 
33:1-9. How did God have to deal with him in order to bring him to Him- 
self (vv. 10-13)? How is Psalm 103:10 illustrated here? (3) How did 
Amon’s early environment influence his later life as king (v. 21)? What 


fact does this emphasize? Cp. Ephesians 6:4; Proverbs 22:6. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16 
Il CHRONICLES 34 (1) What effects did Josiah’s decision (v. 3) have in 
in the life of the nation he ruled (vv. 4, 33)? See I 


Timothy 4:12. How do my personal decisions affect my family? my other 


his awn life? 


(2) What was his next concern after ridding the land of 
What did this task entail (vv. 9, 11)? Am I doing my 
share in building up and supporting the Christian group to which I belong? 
See I Peter 2:5. 
(vv. 19, 27)? by the people (v. 32)? Is v. 31 the basic desire of my life? 


associates? 


idolatry (v. 8)? 


(3) How was the book of the Law received by Josiah 


TUESDAY, APRIL 17 

II CHRONICLES 35 (1) Note in vv. 1-18 how everyone had to work together 
to bring about the result of v. 18. With v. 15 cp. Acts 6:2-4. In what ways 
Could I be 
doing more to further the Lord’s work? (2) Note v. 21. Am I prepared to 


am I co-operating with others in my Christian group? 


hear and obey the voice of God even when it comes from unexpected 
sources? Cp. Luke 9:49, 50. (3) Whose advice did Josiah follow? With 
what result? What can I learn from this? Cp. Proverbs 3:5, 7. (Note: 
Neco was probably not really interested in taking the barren hills of 


Judea. 


valuable territory; Josiah imagined that this was the reason he had come.) 


He was merely passing through on his way to conquer more 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18 
II CHRONICLES 36 (1) What characterizes the reigns of the kings men- 
tioned in this chapter? What were the results of this disobedience (vv. 
6, 17)? (2) With wv. 15, 16 cp. Matthew 23:34-37 and II Chronicles 
24:19. Is the situation the same today? Cp. John 15:20. (3) With v. 22 
cp. Isaiah 45:1-6, noting particularly vv. 4, 5. What is the relevance 


of this to the world situation today? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19 
JEREMIAH (Introduction) For historical background see II Kings chs. 22-25. 


This book records the ministry of Jeremiah to the nations, Judah in 
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[Ed. Note: The following guest editorial, reprinted by per- 
mission from Tue Lire oF Faitu (London), expresses the 
viewpoint of Christian writers—and editors. J. C. Pollock, 
who wrote this, is author of The Cambridge Seven, recent 
Inter-Varsity Press publication. The editor and staff of His 
request continuing prayer for our service, and for those who 
write articles for His.] 


- AND THERE across the Christian world are 
men and women whom God has called to serve Him 
as scholars and writers. These Christian workers 
need understanding prayer as much as do ministers 
and missionaries, but most of their labor is in the 
background and they do not always receive the 
support they need. A few moments’ consideration 
of their position may prevent us from taking for 
granted the authors of books or magazine articles 
we read, and will set us praying. 

In their own estimation the work they do serves 
merely as a handmaid to the gospel, while they 
themselves are only “doorkeepers in the house of 
my God.” They are working behind the scenes to 
provide material for their brethren in closer touch 
with the men and women whom Christ would call to 
accept Him or grow in His faith. A book, as every- 
one knows, may reach where a sermon may not. 
The ministry of the spoken word may be attended 
on certain days, and it is a rare preacher who can 
hold his congregation for more than a bare half- 
hour at the most. But a well-written book or maga- 
zine will hold attention by the hour. It will lie 
about the house and be read each day of the week 
until it is done. 

What is more, that inspiring address from the 
pulpit which sent you home to think, pray and trust, 
was the fruit of study; there is no study without 
books, and those points which stuck in your mind 

(Continued on page 36, column 1) 
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U. of New Hampshire’s 1vcF group has solved 
the problem of getting everyone together for a 
prayer meeting. Solution: meet by twos, with 15 
minutes the minimum time per pair. A number of 
meetings have gone for an hour or longer. In addi- 
tion to praying, the pairs read together, talk—some- 
times even play ping pong. The pairs switch part- 
ners every other week. Result: a stronger, more 
effective group, according to Elise Miller, staff 
member. 


A missionary banquet was held in Seattle (Wash.) 
on February 3, a joint project of the Husky Christian 
Fellowship (IVCF at U. of Wash.) and the FMF chapter 
at Seattle Pacific College. 125 students attended, and 
the banquet will probably become an annual affair. 


In New York City, according to Fred Wood- 
berry, one commuter campus IVCF president took 
time last semester to call personally at the home of 
every freshman with whom the group had contact 
at registration. The president (who has no car) is 
a senior carrying five science courses with labs 
every week. His interest is paying off among fresh- 
men. 


Nurses from the Medical College of Virginia and 
Johnston-Willis Hospital (Richmond); Norfolk General 
Hospital (Va.); U. of N. C. (Chapel Hill); and Jackson 
Memorial Hospital (Miami) attended the IVCF-NCF con- 
ference at Boca Raton, December 27-January 1, accord- 
ing to NCF staff member Jeanne Axelson. 


return postage guaranteed 


Men at Newark College of Engineering (N. 
J.) have found a way to have fellowship in Christ, 
despite the disadvantages of a commuting situation. 
Between semesters 10 of them spent three days with 
two IVCF staff members at a cabin on a lake. This 
provided an excellent opportunity for recreation, 
Bible study, discussion—and getting to know one 
another. 


Students from Stout State College and Wisconsin 
State (Eau Claire) recently met with staff member Jean 
Gross and regional secretary James Nyquist for a con- 
ferette to discuss subjects pertinent to their campus wit- 
ness—particularly prayer. The conferette was also at- 
tended by some high school students who will be going 
on to college and nurses training. 


The Summer Institute of Linguistics an- 
nounces that the Camp Wycliffe linguistics courses 
for missionaries and missionary candidates will be 
held as follows: U. of Oklahoma (Norman), June 
11-August 24; U. of North Dakota (Grand Forks), 
June 18-August 31; Briercrest Bible Inst. (Caron- 
port, Sask.), June 18-August 31; Turnours Halls 
Camp (near London, England), July 9-September 
21, 1956. For further information, write to sIL, 
P. O. Box 870, Glendale 5, California. 


One-day Bible study workshops were held at 
Richmond (Va.) and Memphis (Tenn.) in March to give 
help in dorm Bible study leadership, especially with the 
short passages which present Jesus Christ as Saviour. 
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